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Student/Teacher  Guide:  Growth  And  Development 

This  guide  accompanies  Environment  Views  volume  3,  number  4. 

Prepared  by  Susan  Washington,  environmental  education  co-ordinator  for  Alberta  Environment, 
and  Bob  Mills,  a  Red  Deer  teacher. 


Alberta  is  undergoing  unprecedented  economic  and  industrial 
expansion.  Associated  with  this  growth  is  a  high  demand  for 
residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  development.  Necessarily, 
any  discussion  of  environment  must  also  include  the  human 
env  ironment  particularly  the  impact  of  people  on  the  biophy- 
sical env  ironment.  This  area  of  concern  will  also  be  addressed  in 
the  next  issue  of  Environment  Views,  on  population. 

This  guide  poses  questions  on  articles  in  the  current  issue  to 
provide  a  method  for  students  to  investigate  the  benefits  and 
concerns  of  industrialization.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  then 
have  students  apply  these  findings  to  their  local  area. 

I.  QUESTIONS  ON  ARTICLES 
The  Transformation  of  Alberta 

1.  Discuss  the  many  implications  of  the  massive  rurarttr  urban 
swing  that  we  are  experiencing  in  Alberta. 

2.  What  is  meant  when  farming  is  described  as  a  "way  of  life"? 

3.  Answer  the  following  questions: 

a)  What  type  of  land  is  being  taken  out  of  production  by 
urbanization'? 

b)  Why  did  cities  initially  develop  on  arable  land'? 

c)  What  type  of  land  is  now  available  to  put  into  agricultural 
production  in  Alberta'? 

d)  What  are  the  economic  factors  which  should  be  consi- 
dered when  putting  marginal  land  into  agricultural  pro- 
duction'? 

4.  Have  students  compare  the  long-term  effects  of  an  agri- 
culturally-based economy  to  those  of  a  petrochemical-based 
economy.  As  a  class  draw  up  a  list  of  policy  recommenda- 
tions to  govern  the  future  direction  of  economic  growth. 

5.  If  Alberta  becomes  a  world  centre  for  synthetic  materials 
derived  from  petroleum,  what  will  the  implications  be  in  the 
f  ollowing  areas'? 

a)  population 

b)  social  services 

c)  labor 

d)  env  ironment 

e)  urbanization 

f)  transportation 

g)  recreation 

h)  quality  of  life 

i)  agriculture 
j)  government 
k)  education 

6.  In  a  democracy,  the  basic  ingredients  for  successful  diversifi- 
cation are  capital,  skill  and  will.  In  your  own  words  discuss 
how  you  would  achieve  the  development  of  each  of  these 
ingredients. 


7.  In  a  short  paper  discuss  the  rationale  for  expenditure  of 
research  money  on  such  projects  as  solar  and  wind  energy. 

8.  What  arc  the  env  ironmental  implications  of  large-scale  f  orest- 
based  industry  in  Alberta?  ( Hint:  an  examination  of  similar 
projects  in  Ontario  or  areas  like  the  State  of  Washington 
might  prov  ide  an  added  perspective.) 

9.  Coal  and  steel  industries  have  a  number  of  environmental 
impact  aspects  that  need  to  be  examined  prior  to  develop- 
ment. Research  information  on  these  two  industries.  Outline 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  type  of  resource  development.  As  a 
class  draw  up  a  list  of  guidelines  to  evaluate  the  acceptability 
of  an  application  for  development  by  either  of  these  industries. 

10.  List  the  pressures  that  will  be  placed  on  society  as  Alberta 
moves  into  this  new  age  of  expansion  and  development. 

1 1.  Herbert  Block,  economist,  states: 

"It  is  easily  understandable  that  those  who  have  enjoyed 
bounty  and  have  been  promised  more  for  every  year  to 
come,  expect  more  not  only  as  an  uncertain  extrapolation 
but  as  their  good  right." 
Individually  answer  the  following: 

a)  What  does  this  mean'? 

b)  Do  you  think  this  situation  is  limited  to  Alberta'.'  Why  or 
why  not'? 

c)  In  general,  what  interests  are  listened  to  the  most  in 
developing  regions,  and  why'? 

d)  As  a  class,  speculate  on  what  happens  to  a  region  when 
the  "bounty,"  resources,  and  development  dwindle. 

Directing  The  Growth 

1.  List  some  of  the  major  considerations  of  attracting  new 
industries  to  the  province. 

2.  Hav  e  the  class  compare  and  debate  the  implications  of  gov  ern- 
ment  ownership  as  opposed  to  private  ownership.  Note:  It 
might  be  advisable  to  ask  two  proponents  on  either  side  of  the 
issue  to  visit  class  as  a  motivational  tool  for  this  discussion. 

3.  Discuss  the  "profit  motive"  as  a  necessary  factor  in  all  indus- 
trial development. 

4.  Research  the  formation  of  PetroCan  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  why  it  was  formed  and  what  its  overall  influence  has 
been  and  will  be  in  Canadian  oil  development. 

Teacher  note:  A  number  of  oil  inihistry  magazines  haw  resean  hed 
this  issue  extensively. 

Cross-Continent  Comparisons 

ONTARIO: 

I.  Compare  the  historical  beginnings  of  Ontario  to  those  of 
Alberta  and  Western  Canada.  How  might  these  beginnings 
result  in  a  similar  or  a  totally  different  approach  to  the 
industrialization  of  the  West'.' 


2.  What  are  some  of  the  implications  of  a  manufacturing  indus- 
try turning  sluggish? 

3.  Research  the  importance  of  the  GNP  as  a  gauge  of  the 
well-being  of  the  Canadian  economy. 

4.  Ontario  has  long  been  very  dependent  on  the  auto  industry, 
much  as  Alberta  has  been  dependent  on  the  petroleum 
industry.  In  a  paragraph  or  more,  compare  or  contrast  the 
benefits  and  problems  of  a  single-industry  approach  to  the 
industrialization  of  the  two  provinces. 

5.  More  than  half  of  Ontario's  workers  are  employed  by  foreign- 
owned  firms.  What  are  the  political,  social  and  economic 
implications  of  this  fact? 

6.  a)  "Toronto. ..teaches  us  some  lessons  about  how  to  cope 

with  development  without  ruining  quality  of  life."  What 
does  this  mean? 

b)  What  are  factors  you  consider  important  for  quality  of 
life? 

c)  Do  you  think  quality  of  lifecan  be  measured  and  planned 
for  (in  terms  of  cities,  homes,  schools)  or  does  it  rest  on 
individuals? 

7.  a)  What  makes  Toronto  an  important  metropolitan  area  in 

Canada? 

b)  Does  this  have  importance  for  the  rest  of  Canada?  Why 
or  why  not? 

ALASKA: 

1 .  When  "boom"development  occurs  as  it  did  in  Alaska,  many 
social  problems  occur. 

a)  As  a  class  discuss  social  concerns. 

b)  If  you  had  the  power  to  establish  a  whole  new  system  of 
preventive  social  service  facilities  and  programs,  how 
would  you  do  it  and  what  might  be  accomplished  by  these 
services? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  and 
the  State  of  Alaska's  figures  of  recoverable  barrels  for  the 
north  slope  are  so  divergent? 

3.  When  oil  or  other  resource  revenues  accumulate  there  is  a 
dilemma:  should  the  money  be  used  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  people,  or  should  it  be  held  in  a  trust  fund  for  the  day 
when  revenues  decline?  As  a  class,  discuss  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  two  different  approaches  to  extra  revenues. 

4.  What  are  the  most  obvious  problems  associated  with  the 
dividend  and  reduced  taxation  plans  that  Alaskan  politicians 
have  chosen? 

5.  In  several  paragraphs  examine  the  trade-offs  in  moving  raw 
materials  to  an  area  which  can  support  manufacturing  and 
has  access  to  a  market,  or  manufacturing  goods  at  the  source 
of  the  raw  materials  and  then  transporting  those  goods  to  the 
market. 

6.  List  what  you  think  the  main  concerns  so-called  "environ- 
mentalists" have  in  a  society  which  is  undergoing  rapid 
growth  and  transition. 

7.  In  a  short  paragraph,  speculate  why  some  Alaska  residents 
want  hunting  to  be  allowed  in  what  is  now  national  parks. 

8.  As  a  class,  discuss  the  possible  reasons  why  state  politicians 
are  upset  about  the  withdrawal  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  U.S.  federal  government  of  lands  for  parks  and  natural 
areas.  Are  these  some  of  the  same  reasons  for  the  conflict 
between  Alberta  and  the  federal  government  in  Ottawa? 

9.  In  a  developing  region  what  should  be  the  major  criteria  for: 

a)  settling  native  land  claims? 

b)  setting  aside  major  wilderness  reserves? 

c)  allowing  such  things  as  hunting  and  industrial  develop- 
ment within  reserves? 


10.  Write  a  100-200-word  comparison  between  the  development 
of  Alaska  and  the  development  of  Alberta. 

The  Biophysical  Effects 

1.  Have  students  individually  develop  the  criteria  they  would 
use  in  a  "cost-benefit"  analysis  of  putting  marginal  farm  land 
into  active  agricultural  production  to  replace  arable  farm 
land  that  is  now  urbanized.  Discuss  as  a  class  the  various 
suggested  criteria. 

2.  a)  Speculate  on  what  would  be  necessary  to  convince  the 

majority  of  urban  residents  to  use  public  transportation, 
b)  Why  has  public  transportation  not  been  accepted  in  many 
large  cities  of  the  world? 

3.  Have  students  research  and  answer  the  following:  What  are 
the  major  considerations  in  setting  up  regulations  to  govern 
levels  of  emissions  given  off  by  a  particular  industry? 
Consider  such  questions  as:  Who  should  pay?  Is  the  cost  too 
much?  What  are  the  long-term  effects?  Do  alternatives  exist? 
Are  there  waste  products  involved?  etc. 

4.  Why  does  increased  plant  growth  reduce  fish  populations? 
Explain  the  process  called  eutrophication. 

People  Pressures 

1 .  Using  the  following  brief  baseline  data,  have  students  discuss 
the  implications  of  a  $5  billion  oil  sands  development  for 
their  area.  Teachers  may  want  to  assign  groups  of  students  to 
examine  this  question  focussing  on  a  key  area  such  as: 
biophysical  environment,  social  implications,  economic  impli- 
cations, political  concerns,  service  needs,  recreation  needs 
and  facilities,  business,  population,  labor  implications. 
Base  Line  Data: 

•  Population:  1 3,000  people  living  in  two  small  communi- 
ties and  the  remainder  on  family  farms. 

•  Industry:  agriculture 

•  Work  Force:  limited  (skilled  and  unskilled  labor) 

•  Social  Services:  one  small  hospital  serviced  by  a  doctor 
three  times  a  week,  two  nurses,  and  a  social  worker  who 
spends  her  time  travelling  between  four  communities. 

•  Recreation:  Hockey  and  football  are  played  locally.  Curl- 
ing and  rodeo  are  popular. 

•  Religion:  three  churches  serve  the  area. 

•  Business:  local  merchants  in  each  town  provide  basic 
services;  however,  most  major  items  are  purchased  by 
catalogue  or  on  rare  visits  to  the  city. 

•  Transportation  and  Roads:  the  community  is  served  by 
Greyhound  bus  and  a  two-lane  highway.  The  community 
is  criss-crossed  by  small  gravel  roads. 

2.  Who  should  pay  for  the  development  of  the  huge  infrastruc- 
ture required  by  industrial  development?  Have  students  indi- 
vidually answer,  then  as  a  class  discuss  the  various  answers. 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  major  problems  associated  with  growth 
that  occurs  too  rapidly? 

4.  Massive  immigration  of  new  people  to  a  province  often  leads 
to  a  number  of  social  and  economic  problems  in  local  com- 
munities. Discuss  the  major  problems  which  must  be  over- 
come to  make  the  integrating  of  new  and  old  people  in  a 
community  more  easily  accomplished. 

5.  How  might  society  change  as  university  education  becomes 
less  a  requirement  by  society  and  less  a  measure  of  success? 

6.  What  are  the  problems  with  "company"  towns  ' 

7.  What  are  the  implications  for 

a)  the  provincial  government,  and 

b)  the  municipalities 

of  revenue  sharing  from  industries  which  develop  outside  of 


the  taxation  area  in  which  they  have  massive  impact  (i.e. 
Syncrude,  Fort  McMurray)? 

8.  Should  communities  like  Fort  McMurray  have  limits  placed 
on  their  growth?  Discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  developing  one 
large  city  as  opposed  to  several  smaller  communities  in  an 
area  like  northeast  Alberta. 

9.  What  are  the  major  "quality  of  life"  items  that  we  should 
emphasize  to  create  a  pleasant  living  and  working  environ- 
ment? In  thinking  about  this  question  you  might  expand  the 
answer  to  include  all  of  those  items  you  feel  must  be  planned 
to  provide  a  totally  "happy"  community. 

Social  Perspectives  On  Growth 

COLD  LAKE 

1.  What  are  the  major  problems  which  seem  to  plague  every 
"boom  town"' 

2.  What  are  the  problems  associated  with  land  and  business 
speculation  that  occur  when  a  large  development  is  proposed 
for  an  area? 

CARSELAND 

1.  How  are  suburban  "bedroom  communities"  socially  and 
economically  different  from  urban  areas  or  small  towns? 

2.  The  additional  energy  consumption  for  transportation  for 
those  living  in  areas  like  Carseland  will  become  a  real  prob- 
lem. Suggest  ways  ol  dealing  with  this  problem. 

EDMONTON 

1 .  Have  students  write  a  paragraph  or  two  on  why  a  booming 
economy  leads  to  increased  social  problems  such  as  prostitu- 
tion, divorce,  rape  and  other  crimes,  etc. 

2.  a)  Have  students  speculate  on  what  essential  criteria  must  be 

met  for  the  successful  growth  of  a  city, 
b)  Have  students  examine  how  much  planning  is  going  on  in 
their  area  for  its  long-term  successful  development. 


VEGREVILLE 

I .  C  an  small  towns  retain  their  "small-town  flavor"  in  the  lace 
of  rapidly  increasing  populalions?  Is  this  flavor  worth  sav- 
ing? Discuss. 

II.  LOCAL  AREA  STUDIES 

1.  The  students  must  identity  and  detine  an  aspect  ol  impact 
from  industrial  development  in  the  local  area.  Students  should 
be  able  to  define  the  problem  clear  l\  so  an  investigation  can 
be  designed  to  explain  or  trv  to  suggest  an  explanation  for 
the  situation. 

2.  Students  should  be  able  to  develop  an  investigative  tech- 
nique, with  step-by-step  procedures,  and  identify  possible 
variables  that  may  pertain  to  the  explanation  of  the  situation. 

3.  Students  should  be  able  to  collect  data  and  organize  the  data 
into  a  format  that  can  be  presented  to  the  class  (i.e.  graphs  or 
charts,  report  form,  photographs,  or  slide  tape  presentation). 

4.  Students  must  be  able  to  analyze  the  data  to  offer  an  expla- 
nation of  the  situation. 

5.  Students  must  critically  look  at  their  finished  investigation 
with  reference  to: 

a)  error,  or  possibility  of  error; 

b)  investigative  design; 

c)  limitations  (i.e.  time,  sources  of  information,  materials, 
etc.) 

Teacher  Note:  Some  useful  tools  to  assist  students  in  researching 
local  industrial  impact  are: 

Planning  In  Alberta  —  A  Guide  and  Directory,  Alberta  Munici- 
pal Affairs.  Edmonton. 

Environmental  Impact  Assessment  Guidelines,  Alberta  Environ- 
ment, Edmonton. 

How  People  Get  Power,  Si  Kahn,  McGraw-Hill.  1970. 


Introduction:  Gillian  Sniatynski 


The  Human  Side  Of  Development 

'Standard  of  living'  is  coming  to  mean  more  than  money. 


The  message  bla/ed  forth  from  a  full- 
page  advertisement  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Financial  Po.st:  "Try  Alberta's 
healthy  climate.  It's  good  tor  growth." 

The  ad,  inserted  by  Alberta  Economic 
1  )evelopment,  continued: 

"Take  your  talents,  your  business  expe- 
rience, your  marketing  expertise,  your  plans 
and  ambitions  and  plant  them  in  Alberta. 

"You'll  be  part  of  a  growing  business  and 
investment  environment  that  has  Canada's 
highest  per  capita  gross  domestic  product,  a 
stable  political  and  economic  climate,  a  wide 
manufacturing,  agricultural  and  petro- 
chemical base  and  the  lowest  tax  rate  in  the 
country. 

"From  a  business,  investment  and  life- 
style point  of  view.  Alberta  is  the  place  to  be 
because  it  has  a  healthy  climate  for  grow  th." 

Clearly  this  is  the  economic  perspective 
on  grow  th,  the  reworking  of  the  old  image 
of  a  "healthj  climate"  in  which  children  and 
a  puppy  are  playing  in  a  park  in  the  sun.  The 
question  which  this  introduction,  and  this 
issue  of  Environment  ( 'iews,  seeks  to  address 
is  whether  that  old  image  has  merely  been 
reworked,  or  whether  industrial  parks  are 
displacing  the  frolicking  children. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  Alber- 
ta's economy  is  booming,  and  the  boom  is 
likely  to  continue.  Alberta's  gross  domestic 
product  reached  S32  billion  in  1979,  an 
increase  in  real  terms  of  more  than  six  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  Investment 
growth,  says  Alberta  Economic  Develop- 
ment, continues  at  a  pace  more  than  double 
that  of  the  rest  of  Canada.  The  table  on 
Page  5  gives  more  of  the  economic  good 
news. 

Though  other  governments,  as  the  story 
on  Page  1  I  suggests,  may  take  other 
approaches.  Alberta's  "healthy  climate  for 
growth"  is  carefully  nurtured  by  the  provin- 
cial government. 

"In  the  past  75  years."  says  an  Alberta 
Economic  Development  publication, 
"Alberta  has  expanded  from  an  agricultural 
economy  to  one  of  the  strongest  industrial 
and  commercial  economies  in  North  Amer- 
ica." That  expansion  is  detailed  in  the  story 
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on  Page  7.  To  ensure  that  it  continues,  the 
provincial  government  is  committed  to  the 
following  goals: 

•  stimulation  of  economic  diversification 
and  strengthening  of  competitive  free 
enterprise; 

•  growth  in  the  private  sector  by  giving 
maximum  opportunity  to  locally  owned 
businesses; 

•  decentralization  so  that  all  regions  of  the 
prov  ince  participate  in  economic  grow  th; 

•  maintenance  of  an  env  ironment  in  which 
Albertans  can  advance  socially,  educa- 
tionally and  economically; 

•  maintenance  of  the  high  quality  of  life  to 
which  Albertans  have  become  accus- 
tomed. 

The  first  three  goals  deal  with  the  "how  " 
ot  growth.  The  experiences  of  Alaska  and 
Ontario,  described  in  the  story  on  Page  1 3. 
show  that  there  are  alternativ  e  options  av  ail- 


able,  and  Alberta,  with  an  economy  now 
mainly  dependent  on  large  but  not  limitless 
reserves  of  oil  and  gas,  is  hovering  on  the 
brink  of  some  major  decisions  aimed  at 
consolidating  past  gains. 

The  principle  is  simply  not  hav  ing  all  our 
economic  eggs  in  one  basket.  Diversification, 
says  Dr.  Allan  Warrack  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  department  of  ruraleconomv  .  means 
hav  ing  a  higher  mix  of  economic  activ  ities 
that  are  less  cyclical  in  nature.  It  means,  too. 
(he  adds  wryly)  that  the  greater  the  range  of 
activ  ities,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  every- 
thing going  wrong  at  once. 

Warrack  describes  the  present  state  of 
the  economy  as  "prosperous  but  precarious." 
He  urges  div  ersification  in  as  many  areas  as 
possible  to  make  that  prosperity  stable. 

I  hough  the  absence  oi  a  federal-provincial 
oil  pricing  agreement  has  added  an  element 
of  suspense,  it  seems  much  more  likely  that. 
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instead  of  casting  the  broad  net  favored  by 
Warrack,  the  focus  of  future  growth  will  be 
the  vast,  as  yet  almost  untapped  unconven- 
tional energy  resources  —  the  heavy  oil  and 
the  tar  sands. 

Three  specific  "megaprojects"  —  Esso 
Resources'  proposed  $7  billion  heavy  oil 
plant  at  Cold  Lake,  the  proposal  by  the 
Alsands  consortium  for  a  $6  billion  oil  sands 
plant  near  Fort  McMurray,  and  the  still 
problematic  building  of  the  $5.8  billion 
Canadian  portion  of  the  Alaska  Gas  Pipe- 
line —  are  expected  to  sound  a  crescendo  to 
the  present  boom. 

These  projects  would  in  fact  make  such 
enormous  demands  on  human  and  economic 
resources  that  it's  doubtful  there'd  be  room 
for  anything  else.  But  while  Warrack  is  con- 
cerned about  such  "overemphasis,"  others 
are  not  convinced  that  the  direction  of  growth 
dictated  by  oil  sands  development  is  a  bad 
thing. 

"There  is  an  image  that  a  resource-based 
economy  is  precarious  and  a  manufacturing 
one  is  stable,"  says  Dr.  K.  Norrie,  a  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  U  niversity  of  Alberta. 
The  situation  of  many  manufacturing 
economies,  Ontario's  among  them,  is  much 
worse,  he  feels. 

"I  don't  accept  that  Alberta  needs  steel 
mills  and  so  on  to  get  a  sound  economic 
base,  because  the  kinds  of  diversification  we 
have  now,  in  non-conventional  energy 
sources,  have  an  economic  potential  that  is 
tremendous  in  every  sense." 

There's  incentive  for  high  technology,  and 
research  and  development.  Job  opportuni- 
ties would  be  seemingly  limitless.  And,  adds 
economist  Dr.  Robert  Mansell  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary,  the  action  is  all  in  line 
with  our  "competitive  advantage."  In  other 
words,  while  we'd  best  leave  clock-making 
to  the  Swiss  and  computer  manufacture  to 
the  Japanese,  we  know  what  we're  doing 
when  it  comes  to  the  technology  of  oil  sands 
plants. 

But  no  matter  how  economic  growth 
proceeds,  the  first  question  must  be  why  it 
needs  to.  The  two  final  provincial  govern- 
ment goals  just  quoted  perhaps  embody  one 


response:  we  need  economic  development 
to  improve  or  consolidate  our  standard  of 
living.  Presumably,  so  far,  the  benefits  are 
outweighing  the  costs;  if  there  is  a  strong 
grass-roots  opposition  to  economic  growth 
it's  hard  to  see  why  people  are  flocking  into 
the  province  at  the  rate  of  thousands  a  month. 

We're  prepared  to  put  up  with  a  good 
deal  for  our  personal  economic  advantage. 
That  "environment  in  which  Albertans  can 
advance  socially,  educationally  and  econo- 
mically"and  maintain  their  "high  quality  of 
life"  is,  for  the  vast  majority  of  us,  urban. 
Presumably  we  choose  to  live  there,  and 
choose  also  to  do  our  share  of  environmen- 
tal damage  by  driving  to  work  instead  of 
catching  the  bus,  spraying  our  roses  with 
potent  herbicides  and  contaminating  rivers 
with  our  sewage. 

The  biophysical  effects  of  development 
aren't  merely  concerned  with  big  industry, 
as  the  story  on  Page  17  points  out.  Devel- 
opment means  people,  more  people,  and 
the  houses,  cars,  roads  and  shopping  centres 
they  need.  The  biophysical  costs  of  all  this 
are  costs  we  have  more  experience  now  of 
counting;  government  regulations  on  pollu- 
tion, land  use  and  so  on  clearly  specify  the 
distance  we  are  prepared  to  go.  Sometimes 
a  more  explicit  statement  is  needed:  the 


Net  Value  Of  Production 
Of  Commodity  Producing 
Industries  —  1978 

1  Mining  53% 

2  Construction  20% 

3  Manufacturing  16% 

4  Agriculture  9% 

5  Other  2% 

Total  Net  Value  Of  Production  =  $16.9  Billion 


people  of  Joffre,  for  example,  have  made 
plain  their  distaste  for  major  petrochemical 
development  in  their  area.  Nuclear  power 
plant  proposals  invariably  arouse  strenuous 
opposition.  But  it's  oil  sands,  not  nuclear, 
plants  that  are  likely  to  concern  us  more. 

Eugene  Kupchanko,  Alberta  Environ- 
ment's assistant  deputy  minister  for  envir- 
onmental protection  services,  admits  to  con- 
cerns about  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  mega- 
projects  and  the  biophysical  changes  they'll 
entail.  He's  worried  about  acid  rain,  the 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  and  the  long- 
term  effects  of  certain  contaminants.  But  he 
believes  the  problems  are  manageable. 

"Our  objective  is  to  balance  this  growth 
with  environmental  protection,"  he  says.  "In 
that  respect  I  think  we  can  provide  the  right 
environmental  controls,  and  hopefully  we 
can  have  a  good  environment  and  have  the 
amenities  of  industrial  growth." 

While  no-one's  suggesting  that  such  con- 
trols are  easily  established.  Alberta  does  at 
least  have  now  some  history  of  environmen- 
tal monitoring,  and  a  body  of  expertise  from 
which  to  draw  in  the  future. 

But  if  it's  possible  to  monitor  and  control 
biophysical  effects  of  economic  growth, 
effects  in  the  social  environment,  as  profound 
in  their  implications,  are  still  largely  unchart- 
ed. 

The  preventive  social  services  branch  ot 
Alberta  Social  Services  and  Community 
Health  lists  23  areas  of  the  province  as  expe- 
riencing growth  rates  greater  than  six  per 
cent  a  year.  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  with 
growth  rates  of  only  three  per  cent,  are 
excluded  -  even  though  that  three  percent 
translates  to  2,000  new  residents  a  month. 

David  Hannis,  a  consultant  with  the 
branch,  describes  the  "tangible  signs  of  stress" 
evident  in  new  or  rapidly  growing  commun- 
ities: high  rates  of  juvenile  crime  and  alcohol- 
related  offences,  the  high  rate  of  alcohol 
consumption,  rapid  turnover  of  workers,  a 
general  increase  in  the  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  social  services,  social  isolation,  especially 
of  women. 

Resource  "boom  towns"  like  Fort 
McM  urray  or  Grande  Cache  show  the  symp- 
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Alberta:  Summary  Economic  Statistics  1976-79 

(percentage  change  in  brackets) 


1976 

1977 

1978 

1979t 

GDP  ($  billions) 

22.114 

25.208 

28.410 

32  670 

(18.0) 

(14.0) 

(12.7) 

(15.0) 

Gross  Fixed  Capital  Formation  ($  billions) 

7.230 

8.118 

9.688 

1 1 .432 

(38.7) 

(12.3) 

(193) 

(18.0) 

Population  (thousands) 

1.838 

1.896 

1.950 

2.009 

(3.4) 

(3.2) 

(2.8) 

(30) 

Labor  Force  (thousands) 

871 

909 

960 

1,014 

(6.0) 

(4.4) 

(5.6) 

(5.6) 

Employed  (thousands) 

837 

868 

915 

975 

(6.2) 

(3.7) 

(5.4) 

(66) 

Unemployment  Rate  (%) 

3.9 

4.5 

4  7 

3.9 

Average  Weekly  Earnings  ($) 

236.89 

261 .96 

276.32 

308.1 0 

(14.2) 

(106) 

(5.5) 

(11.5) 

Manufacturing  Shipments  ($  billions) 

5.216 

6026 

7.193 

8.754 

(10.3) 

(15.5) 

(19.4) 

(21  7) 

Housing  Starts 

38,771 

38.075 

47,925 

39,000 

(56.9) 

(-1.8) 

(25.9) 

(-18.4) 

CPI  (%  change)* 

8.2 

8.8 

8.6 

8.8 

•The  Consumer  Price  Index  tor  Alberta  is  taken  as  the  average  ot  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  indices 
tFigures  tor  1 979  have  been  estimated  by  Alberta  Treasury  on  the  basis  ot  available  data 
Source  Alberta  Treasury.  February.  1 980 


toms  most  severely:  unsuitable  housing,  lack 
of  child  care  and  job  opportunities  for  wo- 
men, absence  of  friends,  family  and  other 
support  systems,  and  an  often  unwelcoming 
receiving  community  combine  to  work 
against  the  newcomer.  But.  says  Hannis. 
similar  symptoms  are  at  work  in  the  new 
subdivisions  too.  The  "normal"  stress  of 
moving,  adapting  to  new  homes,  schools 
and  jobs  compounds  the  problem. 

Sometimes,  says  Hannis,  the  sufferers 
pull  through.  But  often  unless  something  is 
put  in  place  to  help  dissipate  the  stress,  people 
either  leave  or  "disintegrate." 

In  Grande  Cache,  for  example,  a  family 
centre  offering  such  services  as  a  drop-in 
centre,  baby-sitting  register,  leisure  activities, 
mothers' day  out  and  homemaker  programs, 
has  been  one  means  of  dissipating  stress  for 
some.  Others,  in  other  communities,  may 
not  have  been  so  lucky. 

Labor  turnover  during  construction  of 
the  Syncrude  plant  near  Fort  McMurray 
was  astronomical:  it's  been  reported  that  a 
total  of 4. 500  engineers  and  technical  people 
had  to  be  taken  on  to  maintain  a  needed 
labor  force  of  1 .500.  Though  the  economic 
benefits  of  work  in  a  boom  economy  may 
be  great,  clearly  some  costs  are  seen  as  too 
high. 


The  lessons  from  all  this  must  be  learned 
in  a  hurry,  if  the  current  megaproject  plans 
ever  leave  the  drawing  board.  As  the  story 
on  Page  2 1  indicates,  manpower  needs  will 
be  immense.  Indeed,  one  estimate  is  that  the 
Cold  Lake  project  alone  would  take  more 
skilled  manpower  than  could  presently  be 
found  in  all  Canada.  In  order  to  keep  the 
workers  at  work,  needs  other  than  economic 
ones  will  have  to  be  met,  and  social,  as  well 
as  biophysical,  costs  will  have  to  be  defrayed. 

But  there  are  some  glimmers  of  hope 
that  this  will  happen. 

For  one  thing,  attempts  to  measure 
"quality  of  life"  no  longer  focus  solely  on 
economic  measures. 

Angus  Campbell,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Institute  for  Social  Research,  wrote 
in  the  February,  I976.  issue  of  the  journal 
American  Ps  ychologist,  of  the  mass  of  sta- 
tistics related  to  the  material  side  of  Ameri- 
can life  "considered  essential  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  modern  society."  But  "the  gross 
national  product,  important  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is.  is  clearly  not  the  ultimate  touchstone 
against  which  the  quantum  of  happiness  in 
this  country  can  be  assessed." 

Albertans  are  starting  to  agree. 

A  study  by  Alberta  Treasury's  bureau  of 
statistics,  running  from  !975to  1979,  on  the 


quality  of  life  in  Alberta,  attempted  to  eval- 
uate existing  social  conditions  but  also  in- 
cluded subjective  indicators  in  various  areas 
of  living;  in  other  words,  people  were  asked 
how  theyfell  about  their  homes,  jobs,' child- 
ren's education  and  so  on. 

Researcher  Tom  Johnson  recalls  that, 
among  main  other  findings,  family,  as  well 
as  economic  factors,  were  considered  to  be 
highly  important. 

A  study  of  Edmonton  residents  by  the 
University  of  Alberta's  population  research 
laboratory,  also  aiming  for  information  on 
quality  of  life,  measured  satisfaction  in  the 
domains  of  economics,  health,  environment, 
interaction,  recreation  and  education  of 
school-age  children,  as  well  as  satisfaction 
overall. 

"The  variable  which  best  predicts  overall 
satisfaction,  surprisingly  enough,  is  satisfac- 
tion with  friendships,"  saj  the  researchers. 

"The  second  and  third  best  predictors,  as 
we  would  suspect,  are  standard  of  living  and 
health... Friendship,  then,  may  be  seen  as  a 
system  of  support  and  security  to  the  indi- 
vidual... 

"One  explanation  we  could  offer  for  our 
finding  is  the  already  documented  tendency 
for  people  to  value  quality  rather  than 
quantity  of  life.  People  are  no  longer  con- 
tent to  measure  quality  of  life  and  its  costs 
solely  in  economic  terms." 

The  University  of  Michigan's  Campbell 
also  makes  a  prediction: 

"We  have  lived  through  a  long  period 
during  which  the  economists  have  been  the 
major  reporters  of  the  state  of  the  nation, 
partly  because  they  were  the  first  to  have 
comprehensive  data  from  which  they  could 
develop  national  accounts... 

"1  think  it  likely. ..that  we  are  in  fact  chang- 
ing from  a  society  whose  goals  were  basi- 
cally economic  to  one  whose  goals  are  essen- 
tially psychological." 

That  possibility  may  seem  remote  in  boom- 
ing Alberta.  But  at  least  now  the  prospect 
may  be  just  over  the  horizon.  And  perhaps 
the  children,  the  park  and  the  puppy  haven't 
yet  had  their  day. 

Gillian  Sniatynski  is  the  freelance  editor  of  this  magazine 


Martha  Kostuch: 

Alberta  is 'in  a  state  of 
environmental  and 
social  chaos.' 
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Alberta  is  having  a  gold  rush  — 
black  gold,  Texas  tea.  And  Alberta 
is  in  a  state  of  environmental  and 
social  chaos.  Industry  is  willing  to  appease 
the  public  as  long  as  it  doesn't  cost  too 
much  money.  And  the  government  of 
Alberta  is  leading  the  rape  of  the 
environment  and  society  by  providing 
industry  with  financial  and  political 
incentives. 

Uprooting  and  separation  of  families, 
increased  crime  rates,  the  birth  and  the 
death  of  cities,  soaring  prices,  and 
environmental  damage  were  typical  of  past 
gold  rushes.  Have  we  learned  anything 
from  the  past?  It  appears  as  if  we  have  not. 

Let's  look  at  what  is  happening  in 
Alberta  now.  Alberta  is  experiencing  rapid 
growth.  New  cities  are  being  born.  Existing 
towns  and  cities  are  having  trouble 
building  schools  and  other  services  fast 
enough.  Social  problems  abound. 
Communities  are  losing  their  sense  of 
identity. 

Air  pollution  is  becoming  more 
common.  The  areas  that  have  not  been 
scarred  by  industry  are  rapidly  decreasing 
in  number  and  in  size.  Agricultural  land 
and  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  are  being 
consumed  by  industry  and  by  the  growing 
number  of  people. 

At  the  same  time  that  Alberta  is 
experiencing  a  gold  rush,  several  other 
provinces  are  in  a  post-gold-rush  state. 
Jobs  are  hard  to  find.  Families  are  being 
uprooted,  with  friends  and  relatives  left 
behind  in  the  move  to  Alberta.  In  these 
areas  population  decline  creates  even  more 
problems  than  rapid  growth.  Fewer  people 
are  left  to  support  the  services  established 
in  the  time  of  plenty,  so  taxes  increase. 
Fewer  students  attend  the  schools  so  fewer 
teachers  are  needed.  Fewer  houses  are  built 
so  the  construction  industry  suffers.  Other 
businesses  also  suffer.  Land  values 
decrease.  And  so  the  area  enters  a 
depression.  Alberta  will  be  facing  these 
same  problems  in  the  future  unless  some 
preventive  measures  are  taken  now. 
Perhaps  by  looking  at  tourism,  which 


can  cause  similar  problems,  we  can  learn 
some  methods  to  prevent  the  problems. 

In  March,  1979,  a  group  called  ALERT 
(the  Alberta  League  for  Environmentally 
Responsible  Tourism)  was  formed,  in 
response  to  a  government  decision  to  grant 
a  conditional  lease  for  the  construction  of 
the  Odyssey.  This  was  to  be  a  conference 
centre-resort  complex  on  the  David 
Thompson  Highway  where  it  meets  the 
Cline  River.  This  location  is  near  the 
Kootenay  Plains,  which  is  a  sensitive  and 
unique  area  and  which  may  not  be  able  to 
endure  a  major  facility  so  close. 

ALERT  petitioned  the  government  to 
rescind  the  conditional  lease,  and  to 
arrange  for  a  less  sensitive  site  closer  to  a 
service  centre.  The  petitions  were  delivered 
to  Edmonton  from  Rocky  Mountain 
House  by  canoe.  ALERT  actually  held  a 
public  hearing  on  the  management  of  the 
Kootney  Plains  area  in  May,  1980.  The 
public  lands  division  of  Alberta  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  is  currently 
reviewing  the  report  and  recommendations 
from  that  hearing. 

Perhaps  now  is  a  good  time  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  group  in  the  province. 
The  new  group  could  be  called  ALERSD, 


the  Alberta  League  for  Environmentally 
and  Socially  Responsible  Development. 
ALESRD  should  demand  that  a 
moratorium  be  placed  on  industrialization 
of  the  province  until  a  long-term  plan  (at 
least  100  years)  has  been  developed  for 
Alberta  by  the  people  of  Alberta. 

One  of  ALESRD's  objectives  would  be 
that  most  of  the  industry  allowed  to 
establish  in  Alberta  would  depend  on 
renewable  resources.  ALESRD  would 
recommend  shipping  the  raw  non- 
renewable resources  to  other  provinces  for 
processing.  This  would  not  only  help 
Alberta  by  slowing  the  growth  rate,  by 
reducing  the  pollution,  by  decreasing  the 
consumption  of  agricultural  land,  and  so 
on,  but  it  would  also  assist  other  provinces 
by  increasing  employment  opportunities, 
by  reducing  their  population  declines,  and 
so  on. 

ALESRD  would  also  recommend  that 
Alberta  invest  the  money  being  generated 
by  the  exploitation  of  the  non-renewable 
resources  into  the  development  of 
renewable  sources  of  energy  and  into  the 
improvement  of  conservation  technology. 
Not  only  Alberta,  but  the  rest  of  Canada 
and,  indeed,  the  world  would  benefit.  And 
if  development  of  renewable  sources  of 
energy  means  that  some  of  Alberta's 
nonrenewable  resources  might  be  left  in  the 
ground,  so  what?  The  resources  have  been 
there  for  many  millions  of  years  and  it 
won't  hurt  to  leave  some  in  the  ground 
now. 

Some  people  want  to  build  Alberta  to 
make  it  better.  Alberta  can't  be  built  better. 
Higher  mountains,  cleaner  air  and  more 
agricultural  land  can't  be  built.  Albertans 
should  learn  to  appreciate  their  wonderful 
province,  not  try  to  destroy  it. 

It  will  take  considerable  effort  by 
intelligent  and  caring  Albertans  if  Alberta 
is  to  avoid  the  problems  that  usually 
accompany  and  follow  a  gold  rush.  Are 
Albertans  up  to  the  challenge? 

Dr.  Martha  Kostuch,  a  founder  of  the  environmental 
group  ALERT,  is  a  veterinarian  and  former  Chamber  of 
Commerce  president  in  Rocky  Mountain  House. 
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In  the  past  75  years,  the  province  of  Alberta 
has  undergone  a  revolution  in  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  a  trans- 
formation that  has  radically  altered  the  nature 
of  the  land,  the  people  living  on  it,  and  their 
expectations  for  the  future. 

A.  A.  Chapman  was  a  child  when  Alberta 
was  born.  In  1912  his  father  opened  the 
family  store  on  Edmonton's  Whyte  Avenue, 
the  business  his  son  has  worked  in  for  the 
past  63  years,  selling  western  wear  and 
luggage. 

A.  A.  Chapman's  world  is  one  that  he  still 
can  describe  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm:  two 
blocks  east  of  his  store  there's  the  site  of  the 
cottage  where  he  played  as  a  child  (now  a 
used  car  lot,  beside  the  South  Edmonton 
railway  station);  another  block  east  was  once 
a  field  where  he  and  his  brothers  pastured 
their  ponies  ( now  a  driv  e-in  hamburger  stand); 
six  blocks  north  is  his  Saskatchewan  Drive 
home;  while  next  door  to  the  Chapman 
store  is  the  law  practice  run  by  his  son  and 
daughter. 

Bruce  Day  is  also  an  Alberta  business- 
man whose  daily  life  is  bound  up  with  the 
development  of  the  "new  "  Alberta.  At  48,. 
he's  head  of  marketing  for  the  North  Sea, 
European  and  Soviet  U  nion  div  ision  of  Farr 
International  Limited,  a  firm  of  oilfield 
equipment  specialists. 

Day's  world  is  one  of  airlines  and  global 
timetabling:  97  flights  and  165,000  air  miles 
in  1978,  with  destinations  ranging  from 
Stavanger  to  Saudi  Arabia.  H  is  local  pub  is 
in  London,  his  wife  is  in  Sherwood  Park,  his 
Saskatchewan-born  boss  is  now  headquar- 
tered in  Houston,  Texas  and  his  son  works 
on  an  ice  island  in  the  Arctic. 

Chapman  and  Day  are  both  Alberta  busi- 
nessmen. But  the  store  and  the  neighbor- 
hood have  grown. 

In  population  terms,  that  growth  has 
been  staggering.  Between  1906  and  1911, 
when  Chapman  was  learning  the  three  Rs  in 
elementary  school,  the  new  province's  pop- 
ulation more  than  doubled  from  185,412  to 
374,295.  Nearly  all  the  newcomers  were 
immigrants,  arriving  at  a  rate  that  makes 
even  today's  influx  pale  by  comparison.  In 
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Oil  and  gas  have 
fuelled  the  flight 
from  farm  to  city. 


the  spring  of  1906.  for  example,  daily  arri- 
vals in  Edmonton  av  eraged  300  to  500,  almost 
half  of  them  declaring  their  future  occupa- 
tion to  be  "farmer." 

In  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  80  per 
cent  of  Alberta's  population  lived  on  farms 
or  in  small  rural  communities.  In  1980,  75 
per  cent  of  the  two  million  people  now  liv- 
ing in  the  prov  ince  are  urban  dwellers,  almost 
half  of  them  in  Edmonton  or  Calgary. 

In  1906  there  were  close  to  30,000  farms 
in  Alberta.  Thanks  to  the  massive  immigration 
just  mentioned,  this  figure  had  grown  to 
more  than  60.000  by  1911.  Average  si/e  of 
farm:  1  14.4  hectares.  Av  erage  w  orth  of  farm, 
buildings,  livestock,  etc:  S8.135. 

By  1941.  the  number  of  Alberta  farms 
peaked  at  93.000  before  beginning  its  post- 
war decline.  From  a  total  of  more  than 
400.000  Albertans  living  on  farms  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  this  figure  had 
tumbled  to  2 19.000  bv  1976. 


As  the  farm  population  fell,  the  size  of 
the  farms  rose:  by  1976  the  average  Alberta 
farm  was  more  than  320  hectares.  Average 
capital  worth:  S227.240.  or  S277  an  acre. 

Dr.  Allan  W arrack. a  rural  economist  at 
the  University  of  Alberta,  and  a  former 
Cabinet  minister  in  the  Lougheed  adminis- 
tration, sees  no  end  to  the  trend  towards 
larger  farmer  units,  but  he  doesn't  believe 
this  means  the  death  of  the  family  farm. 
Extended  family  farms,  with  brothers-  and 
sisters-in-law  pooling  capital  and  resources, 
area  more  likely  shape  of  things  to  come,  he 
says.  The  tendency  w  ill  be  away  from  farm- 
ing as  a  way  of  life,  to  farming  as  a  way  of 
making  a  liv  ing. 

Sale  of  farmland  for  non-agricultural 
purposes  such  as  housing  or  industrial 
development  doesn't  cause  him  too  much 
concern.  With  thousands  of  new  people 
coming  into  the  prov  ince  each  year  land  use 
is  naturally  highly  competitiv  e.  Farmland  is 
not  lost,  in  Warrack's  view,  if  it  supplies 
Albertans  w  ith  housing  and  w  ork  opportun- 
ities, as  long  as  the  development  of  areas  of 
"new"  farmland  is  maintained. 

He  points  to  the  Holdemanite  Menno- 
nite  community  of  Linden  in  his  home  con- 
stituency in  southern  Alberta  as  a  good  model 
of  vibrant  rural  growth.  Linden's  farming 
community  raises  hogs,  is  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, rears  poultry  and  turkeys,  runs  green- 
house operations  and  is  also  a  leader  in 
pedigree  poultry  breeding  as  well  as  manu- 
facturer of  farm  equipment  under  licence 
from  a  Dutch  company.  "In  the  Linden 
area,  they  want  their  people  to  be  able  to 
stay.  And  they  want  them  to  have  things  to 
do."  Diversification,  plus  a  strong  sense  of 
social  purpose,  is  the  key  to  a  success  that 
Warrack  believ  es  can  be  duplicated  elsewhere 
in  Alberta. 

While  agriculture  is  undoubtedly  still  a 
major  part  of  the  province's  economy  —  its 
annual  production  amounts  to  almost  one 
million  tonnes  of  grain  and  four  million 
head  of  livestock,  most  of  it  exported  to 
foreign  markets  it  ranks  fourth  in  terms 
of  Alberta's  commodity-producing  indust- 
ries, after  construction,  manufacturing  and 
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top-of-the-league  mining  (which  includes 
petroleum-related  activities). 

Oil  and  gas  exploration  have  been  going 
on  in  Alberta  since  the  start  of  this  century. 
In  1904,  the  Egg  Lake  Oil  Company  found 
oilbearing  strata  near  Morinville.  Even  ear- 
lier, there  had  been  a  major  natural  gas  find 
at  Pelican  Rapids  in  north-eastern  Alberta. 
And  from  1920  to  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  several  projects  had  tried  to 
capitalize  on  the  wealth  of  the  oil  sands. 

But  it  wasn't  until  February  1947  that  Leduc 
Number  One  blew  in  the  good  news  for  the 
development  of  Alberta's  economy.  The  oil 
revolution  had  hit  the  province,  fuelling  the 
flight  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 

Oil  discoveries  soon  became  an  annual 
event.  The  Pembina  Field,  with  1,700  wells 
and  1,732  million  recoverable  barrels  of  oil 
was  discovered  in  the  coronation  year  of 
1953.  Swan  Hills,  with  1,300  million-plus 
barrels,  came  along  in  1957.  Judy  Creek 
( 1959),  Mitsue  ( 1964),  Rainbow  (1965)  and 
Zama  (1966)  brought  a  collective  total  in 
excess  of  1 ,300  million  barrels.  By  1970,  the 
province's  oil  reserves  were  almost  eight  bil- 
lion barrels. 

By  the  mid-1950s,  Edmonton's  Clover 
Bar  district  had  become  a  major  oil  refining 
centre.  Interprovincial's  1,760-kilometre  pipe- 
line to  Lake  Superior  dates  from  the  same  period, 
the  first  in  a  series  of  pipe  links  that  by  1970 
ran  for  49,600  kilometres  —  almost  4.5 
kilometres  of  pipe  for  every  kilometre  of 
paved  highway  in  Alberta. 

Global  pressures  on  conventional  oil 
supplies  coupled  with  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated synthetic  oil  production  techniques 
began  to  make  Alberta's  60,000  square 
kilometres  of  oil  sands  —  with  potential 
reserves  twice  that  of  known  recoverable 
reserves  in  the  entire  Middle  East  —  more 
and  more  attractive. 

The  first  oil  recovery  plant,  40  kilometres 
north  of  Fort  McMurray,  started  produc- 
tion in  1967,  using  strip-mining  and  a  hot- 
water  extraction  process  developed  at  the 
Alberta  Research  Council  to  turn  the  buckets 
of  sand  into  crude  bitumen,  then  processed 
into  synthetic  crude. 
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The  growing  city  of  Edmonton  (left). 

Refinery  oil  tanks  (below,  left). 

Construction  will  soon  encroach  on  rural  land  near 

Stony  Plain  (below). 


The  second  plant,  the  $2.2  billion  Syn- 
crude  venture,  officially  opened  in  the  fall  of 
I978  and  is  expected  to  produce  20,000  cubic 
metres  of  synthetic  crude  a  day  many 
times  the  daily  production  of  that  first  plant, 
back  in  1 967.' 

The  wealth  of  byproducts  from  synthetic 
oil  processing:  the  phenols,  styrenes,  polyes- 
ters and  dye-stuffs  is  destined  to  change  the 
complexion  of  Alberta's  development  even 
more  dramatically  than  the  discovery  of  con- 
\  entional  oil  and  gas  resources  30  years  ago. 
Within  the  next  10  to  20  years  this  province 
could  become  a  world  centre  for  synthetic 
materials  ranging  from  plastic  \  inyl  to  man- 
made  pharmaceutical  drugs. 

To  achieve  this  div  ersified  type  of  devel- 
opment requires  three  basic  ingredients:  capi- 
tal, skill  and  will. 

Traditionally  western  Canada  has  been 
the  poor  cousin  of  Canada's  banking  sys- 
tem. In  the  1930s  when  the  Depression  hit 
farming  Alberta,  chartered  bank  head- 
quarters in  eastern  Canada  simply  closed 
their  Alberta  branches  down:  236  banks 
disappeared,  leaving  some  rural  communi- 
ties without  a  bank.  The  creation  of  the 
Treasury  Branch  system  in  1938  was  a  direct 
response  to  that  gap  in  the  rural  money 
system  (the  first  Alberta  Treasury  Branch 
opened  in  Rocky  Mountain  House  Septem- 
ber 29,  1938.) 

As  late  as  1973,  western  Canada  was  still 
experiencing  the  cold  shoulder  from  the  big 
banks.  "The  branch  banking  system,  char- 
acterized by  the  five  major  Canadian  char- 
tered banks  with  branches  coast-to-coast 
and  head  offices  in  Central  Canada  has  not 
been  adequately  responsive  to  western  needs." 
ran  a  joint  statement  f  rom  the  four  western 
premiers  in  July,  1973. 

But  times  are  changing  rapidly  in  this 
area  too.  Since  that  Western  Economic 
Opportunities  Conference  of  1973,  two  new 
banks  —  the  Canadian  Commercial  and 
Industrial  and  the  Northland  Bank  —  have 
opened  in  Alberta.  The  Bank  of  Montreal 
recently  moved  its  corporate  banking  div- 
ision to  Calgary.  The  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  now  works  out  of 


Calgary,  touted  as  Canada's  second  finan- 
cial centre,  after  Toronto.  All  these  moves 
stem  from  the  cash  flows  generated  by 
Alberta's  energy-rich  location. 

But  capital  without  labor  is  a  boat  with- 
out a  crew.  And  it's  here,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  skilled  labor  force,  that  the  most 
exciting  human  dimension  of  Alberta's 
growth  really  lies. 

Oilman  Bruce  Daj  recognizes  this  fact. 
As  a  teenager,  he  started  work  as  a  rough- 
neck on  an  Alberta  rig.  He's  worked  the 
Maritimes,  the  Far  North  and  still  believes 
his  business  is  the  only  one  left  in  which  "a 
guy  w  ith  no  education  can  make  executive," 
as  he  has  done.  But  the  future,  he  saj  s,  lies  m 
schooling.  "Technologies are  becoming  more 
and  more  sophisticated  all  the  time."  Within 
a  generation,  the  roughneck  will  have  gone 
the  way  of  the  legendary  western  cowboy. 


Increasing  demand  for  skilled  technolo- 
gists is  forcing  a  rethinking  of  educational 
methods,  reflected  in  the  1976  government 
department  change  that  created  the  combined 
Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Man- 
power. To  some  academic  traditionalists  it 
was  an  undignified  marriage:  but  the  large 
numbers  ol  students  scanning  Alberta  job 
markets  might  be  forgiven  it  they  thought 
otherwise.  Figures  on  student  transfers  be- 
tween post-secondary  institutions  are  begin- 
ning to  show  a  marked  trend  away  from 
university  to  the  technical  colleges  and 
schools. 

In  the  field  of  energy  research  develop- 
ment, the  Alberta  Research  Council,  founded 
in  1921  "to  advise  government  on  scientific 
matters  and  to  promote  responsible  economic 
development."  now  operates  on  a  $  1 6  mil- 
lion budget,  with  a  staff  of  more  than  400. 
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Oil  rig  construction,  Edmonton 


Oil  sands  and  heavy  oil  research  take  up  25 
per  cent  of  the  ARC's  efforts,  mainly  for  the 
Alberta  Oil  Sands  Technology  and  Research 
Authority  —  itself  a  child  of  the  provinces 
oil  boom  of  the  seventies,  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1974.  The  expertise  developed  at 
AOSTRA  carries  international  cachet  for 
Alberta;  results  of  research  undertaken  in 
this  province  are  now  being  applied  as  far 
afield  as  Turkey  and  Venezuela. 

As  a  spinoff  from  the  oil-pricing  agree- 
ment between  the  federal  government  and 
the  province  in  March,  1974,  Alberta  will 
receive  $96  million  from  federal  oil  export 
tax  revenues  during  the  period  1976  to  1982, 
for  a  series  of  energy-related  research  pro- 
jects through  the  Alberta/ Canada  Energy 
Resources  Research  Fund.  Projects  include 
studying  energy  from  waste  wood,  work  on 
a  single-cylinder  rotary  piston  engine,  improv- 
ing the  thermal  quality  of  warehouse  roof- 
ing and  a  computerized  data  bank  of  infor- 
mation on  solar  and  wind  energy. 

All  these  developments,  however,  depend 
ultimately  on  the  will  of  individuals  to  make 
them  happen.  It's  estimated  that  Alberta's 
forest-based  industry  uses  only  one-fifth  of 
the  annual  allowable  cut  of  timber.  Large- 
scale  energy  or  chemical  plants  could  harv- 
est poplar  resources,  with  best  logs  for  ply- 
wood, much  of  the  remaining  wood  for 
solid  lumber  products,  and  the  rest  for  energy 
and  chemical  production.  Mill  residues  could 
be  used  to  recover  xylose  for  animal  feed  or 
low-cost  insulation  material.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  the  will  to  move  the  capital,  the 
labor  and  the  research  skills.  (The  concept 
itself  is  already  being  explored  by  an  Edmon- 
ton engineering  contracting  group.) 

Alberta  could  sell  much  more  from  its 
vast  coal  resources  to  Japan,  a  totally  energy- 
deficient  country  with  a  vast  industrial  appe- 
tite. But  the  province  could  also  convert  the 
coal  to  electricity  here  in  the  province,  then 
export  it  as  processed  energy. 

In  northwestern  Alberta  there  is  a  sizea- 
ble body  of  iron  ore  that  could  be  strip- 
mined,  refined  and  made  the  basis  of  an 
Alberta  steel  industry,  fuelled  by  relatively 
inexpensive  energy.  Metallurgical  coal  and 


iron  ore  are  all  close  enough  to  make  the 
project  financially  feasible. 

Alberta  natural  gas  —  suitably  processed 
—  could  be  producing  the  helium  that  fills 
the  airships  that  carry  the  heavy  loads  in 
northern  regions  where  roads  across  ecolo- 
gically-fragile tundra  are  an  impossibility. 
A  Calgary  company  has  a  pilot  plant  for 
extracting  the  helium  at  the  McLeod  River 
pumping  station  near  Edmonton.  T  he 
Goodyear  Aerospace  Corporation  has  devel- 
oped a  computer-simulated  model  of  airship 
economics  for  the  Alberta  government. 
(Transportation  in  northern  Alberta  repre- 
sents a  major  cost  factor  in  all  future  dc\  cl- 
opment  projects,  whether  they  are  oil  sands 
plants  in  the  Athabasca  region,  wood- 
processing  plants  in  the  Fox  Creek  area  or 
iron  ore  mines  in  the  Clear  Hills.) 

All  such  projects  ultimately  depend  on 
that  political  chimera,  the  will  of  the  people. 
After  many  years  as  a  senior  analvst  of  the 


Soviet  economy  —  one  of  the  most  planned 
economies  on  the  face  of  the  earth  econ- 
omist and  strategist  Herbert  Block  had  this 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  human  expectations 
as  they  relate  to  industrial  expansion  and 
development: 

"After  many  decades  of  increasing  afflu- 
ence, technological  innovation,  social  pro- 
gress in  many  forms  and  little  idleness  for 
men  or  machines  a  unique  experience  in 
the  history  of  mankind  it  is  easily  under- 
standable that  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
bounty  and  have  been  promised  more  for 
every  year  to  come,  expect  more  not  only  as 
an  uncertain  extrapolation  but  as  their  good 
right." 

Alberta  is  already  heading  towards  that 
"unique  experience  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind." What  Albertans  do  for  others  with 
the  fruits  of  their  wealth  will  be  the  true 
measure  of  their  "development"  as  a  society. 

David  May  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  Edmonton. 
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Directing    The  Growth 


At  a  recent  conference  in  Calgary,  Dr. 
Neil  Webber.  Alberta's  associate  min- 
ister lit  telephones,  invited  electron- 
ics manufacturers  to  tell  the  province  what 
kind  of  tax  incentives  and  financial  assist- 
ance they'd  need  to  set  up  operations  in 
Alberta. 

The  province,  which  will  set  up  its  own 
corporate  tax  and  incentive  system  in  1982. 
has  the  stated  goal  of  diversifying  the  econ- 
omy so  that  it  is  less  dependent  on  petro- 
leum resources. 

Steps  in  this  direction,  through  programs 
like  the  Alberta  Oil  Sands  Technology  and 
Research  Authority,  the  Alberta  Research 
Council  and  the  Heritage  Medical  Research 
Foundation,  have  already  been  taken.  Elec- 
tronics whizzes  would  help  Alberta  build  an 
international  reputation  for  research,  w  hich 
might  help  the  export  situation  and  perhaps 
further  down  the  road  attract  even  more 
research-based  industry. 

A  tax  regime  which  is  already  the  most 
moderate  in  Canada  is  one  important  mech- 
anism by  which  the  provincial  government 
can  guide  the  course  of  future  development 
in  Alberta.  Other  policies,  in  other  prov  in- 
ces, may  have  different  effects  and  fed- 
eral policies  may  override  them  all. 

The  federal  government's  policy  on  nat- 
ural gas  pricing,  for  example,  has  hurt  the 
marketing  of  B.C.  natural  gas.  cutting  exports 
by  more  than  half. 

The  price  of  domestic  gas  is  pegged  at  85 
per  cent  ot  the  domestic  price  of  oil.  on  a 
BTU  basis  but  export  gas  now  costs  the 
equivalent  of  the  world  price  of  oil.  Incited, 
export  gas  costs  so  much  more  that  poten- 
tial buyers  are  losing  interest. 

The  higher  prices  coincide  with  effects  of 
the  U.S.  recession  which  is  causing  industry 
in  the  Pacific  northwest,  the  prime  user  of 
B.C.  natural  gas.  to  cut  back,  exacerbating 
the  marketing  problem.  Industries  have  been 
using  cheaper  fuel  stored  for  emergency  use 
or  are  switching  to  cheaper  U.S.  residual 
fuel  oil. 

While  all  of  the  western  Canadian  natu- 
ral gas  producers  are  suffering,  B.C.  has 
been  particularly  hard  hit  because  its  gas 


has  a  more  limited  market  since  it  is  not 
clean  enough  lor  the  preference  of  the  domes- 
tic heating  market  in  large  population  areas 
like  California. 

The  loss  of  the  export  market  is  hurting 
the  whole  petroleum  industry  in  B.C..  be- 
cause, says  a  B.C.  energy  department  spokes- 
man, "we  need  the  cash  How  (from  gas  sales) 


Governments  differ  in 
the  ways  they  set 
about  guiding  the  course 
of  development. 


to  fund  further  exploration."  Exploration  in 
B.C.'s  mountainous  terrain  is  very  expen- 
sive, and  many  jobs  depend  on  natural  gas 
sales. 

In  Saskatchewan,  however,  the  provin- 
cial government's  decision  to  nationalize  the 
potash  industry  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
mine  and  market  expansion  and  the  crea- 
tion of  new  jobs. 

Prior  to  the  policy  change,  says  a  spokes- 
man for  Saskatchewan's  economic  develop- 
ment department,  all  the  potash  industry 
was  privately  owned  and  about  80  per  cent 
was  foreign  controlled. 

Two  controversies  sparked  the  1975  deci- 
sion to  nationalize  the  industry,  says  the 
spokesman,  was  not  co-operating  enough 
with  the  government  in  de\  ising  a  new  roy- 
alty and  taxation  scheme,  and.  in  the  wake 
of  skyrocketing  potash  prices,  industry  was 
not  expanding  as  quickly  as  the  province 
wanted. 


So  the  provincial!)  established  Potash 
Corporation  of  Saskatchewan  bought  out 
the  majority  of  the  foreign-controlled  com- 
panies. Though  the  largest  single  mine  in  the 
province  is  still  privatel)  owned,  a  new  roy- 
alty and  tax  structure  has  been  devised  and 
the  industry  has  expanded,  with  exports 
growing  from  six  million  tons  in  1974  to  7.4 
million  tons  in  1979. 

The  expansion  continues,  with  the  pro- 
vincially  owned  company  leading  the  way 
with  a  10-year.  $2.5-billion  plan  to  expand 
existing  operations  and  start  a  new  mine. 
The  priv  ate  companies  are  following  suit  on 
a  smaller  scale. 

That  may  be  because  they  can  now  afford 
to  expand. 

John  Kalmet,  manager  of  the  privately- 
owned  company  Central  Canada  Potash, 
and  first  vice-president  ot  the  Saskatchewan 
Mining  Association,  notes  that,  prior  to 
nationalization,  the  mines  faced  a  heavj 
direct  and  indirect  tax  burden.  In  his  own 
mine,  taxes  exceeded  operating  costs  "for 
many  years." 

However  tax  cuts  came  into  effect  Jul}  I . 
1979.  and  expansion  plans  have  followed. 

Private  and  government  mines  all  belong 
to  the  association,  and  are  now  working 
together  on  areas  of  common  concern. 

The  Department  of  Regional  and  Eco- 
nomic Expansion  (DREE)  is  another  ex- 
ample of  federal  policy  affecting  provincial 
development.  Established  in  1969  to  spur 
industrial  grow  th  and  investment,  it  has  been 
particularly  visible  in  Atlantic  Canada. 

Dollard  Landry,  manager  of  economic 
analysis  at  the  Moncton  regional  office,  says 
DREE  has  invested  S483  million  in  Atlantic- 
Canada  over  the  past  10  years,  and  it's  an 
investment  that's  paid  off. 

Under  the  Regional  Development  Incen- 
tive Act  (RD1A)  offered  to  manufacturers 
and  processors.  $214  million  in  grants  has 
been  invested  in  1.292  projects  which  have 
created  nearly  29.000  jobs. 

Landry  says  DREE  has  also  assisted  in 
building 43  industrial  parks  in  the  four  Atlan- 
tic provinces  and  "a  good  many  of  those 
industries  were  assisted  through  the  RDIA." 
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Canadian  General  Electric  heavy  water  plant  (left),  Nova  Sec 
Canso. 


-td.  mill  (above),  super  tanker  discharging  crude  oil  at  Gulf  Oil  Ltd.,  in  Nc 


s  Strait  of 


About  16,000  jobs  were  created  in  this  way. 

In  addition  DREE,  through  agreements 
with  the  provinces,  has  helped  upgrade  "ser- 
vices, transportation,  ports,  training  facili- 
ties, technical  schools  and  hospitals  to  raise 
them  to  a  standard  with  other  parts  of  the 
country"  and  make  Atlantic  Canada  more 
appealing  to  employers. 

All  this  has  combined  to  change  the  Atlan- 
tic provinces'  loss  of  170,000  people  in  the 
decade  prior  to  establishment  of  DREE  to 
an  influx  of 50,000  in  the  post-DREE  decade. 

The  employment  picture  has  also  im- 
proved, with  the  Atlantic  Canada  laborforce 
growing  32.4  per  cent  from  1971  to  1979, 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  29.7 
per  cent. 

But  Dr.  James  McNiven,  vice-president 
of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  Economic  Coun- 
cil, a  private  research  organization  which 
objectively  advises  all  four  provinces,  says 
DREE  tends  to  set  both  ends  against  the 
middle  in  attracting  new  industry. 

His  first  criticism  is  that  DREE  is  reac- 
tive, stepping  in  only  after  the  province  beats 
the  industrial  bushes  to  come  up  with  prop- 
osals that  fit  DREE  guidelines.  Some  pro- 
vinces have  better  recruitment  than  others, 
so  one  province  may  receive  more  than  its 
share  of  DREE  funding  and  new  industry. 

Secondly,  he  says,  the  system  gives  indus- 
try a  chance  to  play  a  mild  game  of  black- 
mail, shopping  for  the  best  provincial  incen- 
tives or  concessions  since  it  would  qualify 
for  the  same  DREE  funding  in  any  one  of 
the  four. 

McNiven  says  an  umbrella  organization 
set  up  by  the  provinces  in  co-operation  to 
oversee  the  most  orderly  development  would 
be  ideal. 


"In  terms  of  efficiency  it  would  be  bet- 
ter," he  says.  "If  each  province  put  its  money 
into  a  single  organization,  it  would  have  the 
funding  to  make  wider  contacts.  As  it  is 
now,  everybody  is  going  to  the  same  people 
and  the  total  money  available  is  dissipated." 

McNiven  says  DREE  funding  for  improv- 
ing the  standard  of  living  deserves  most  of 
the  credit  for  turning  around  Atlantic  Can- 
ada prospects. 

"The  decision  on  where  to  locate  is  made 
on  other  grounds  than  dollar  incentive. 
Amenities  may  easily  be  as  important  as 
incentives,  if  they  provide  the  kind  of  place 
to  attract  executives.  And  the  bottom  line  is 
whether  you  make  money  or  not." 

The  federal  government  can  also  move 
in  very  specific  areas  of  industry  to  attain 
particular  goals  by  creating  Crown  corpora- 
tions. Air  Canada,  for  instance,  provides  air 
service  for  a  market  considered  small  by  the 
largest  international  carriers. 

PetroCanada  was  established  as  the  govern- 
ment's "window"  to  the  oil  business.  The 
company's  public  affairs  manager,  John 
Ridsdel,  says  PetroCan  is  fulfilling  its  role. 

"PetroCan  was  established  as  a  policy 
instrument  for  a  variety  of  reasons, "he  said. 
One  such  reason  is  "to  spur  exploration  of 
Canada's  energy  resources  on  the  basis  of 
purely  Canadian  criteria." 

This  means  the  Crown  corporation  is 
willing  to  put  in  the  extra  time  and  money 
private  corporations  are  unwilling  to  invest 
either  because  of  the  risk  factor  or  because  it 
would  take  too  long  to  recoup  their  invest- 
ment. 

The  Sable  Island  find  is  a  case  in  point, 
says  Ridsdel.  Mobil  Oil  wanted  to  halt  acti- 
vities, and  take  up  exploration  in  another 


country  where  their  luck  had  been  better. 
PetroCanada,  by  entering  into  an  agreement 
with  Mobil,  kept  the  exploration  going:  the 
result  was  a  big  find  and  an  increase  in  the 
country  's  known  energy  reserves. 

Ridsdel  says  PetroCan's  imolvement  has 
acted  as  a  catalyst  to  private  firms  to  expand 
their  exploration  activities,  and  has  allowed 
small  Canadian  companies  to  enter  the  scene 
through  joint  venture  arrangements. 

PetroCan  also  gives  the  Canadian  go\  em- 
inent an  equivalent  institution  for  dealing 
with  state-controlled  energy  companies  in 
foreign  lands,  which  would  likely  not  strike 
agreements  beneficial  to  Canada  through 
the  mediation  of  a  multi-national  company. 
The  agreement  with  Mexico  on  oil  imports 
is  one  example. 

"We  also  spend  a  lot  on  research  and 
development  on  heavy  oil  and  oil  sands 
technology,  and  of  our  $215  million  explo- 
ration budget  this  year,  about  $100  million 
is  being  spent  on  the  frontiers.  Most  com- 
panies are  not  even  involved  in  frontier  explor- 
ation, but  we're  in  on  nine  of  the  10  wells  on 
the  east  coast.  Mobil,  by  comparison,  is 
involved  in  four." 

There  are  many  spin-off  benefits,  not  the 
least  of  which,  he  says,  is  that  the  govern- 
ment now  has  a  better  understanding  of  the 
oil  business.  "The guys  who  sit  in  the  bureau- 
cracy never  make  the  decision  to  drill." 

PetroCan  has  a  buy-Canadian-first  pol- 
icy which  has  helped  the  economy  and  created 
jobs  at  home.  Ridsdel  says  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  $2  billion  Arctic  pilot  project 
will  be  spent  in  Canada  and  PetroCan  will 
at  some  future  time  be  buying  its  own  drill 
ships,  primarily  made  in  Canada. 
Sharon  Adams  is  a  journalist  in  Calgary. 
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Brian  Tucker 


Cross-Continent  Comparisons 

Ontario  and  Alaska  are  at  widely  differing  stages  of  development  — 
and  both  have  lessons  for  Alberta. 


Ontario.  Canada's  economic  giant,  is 
getting  flabby. 
An  upstart.  Alberta,  has  devel- 
oped rippling  economic  muscle  from  lifting 
petrodollars  and  is  stalling  to  show  its  mettle. 

Mind  you.  Ontario  still  has  the  most 
diversified  economy  of  any  province. 

But  the  hey-devs  of  hectic  growth  during 
the  1950s  and  1960s  are  over;  the  1970s  saw 
Ontario's  growth  slow  to  a  snail's  pace.  Its 
economic  leaders  lace  some  of  their  most 
critical  decisions  since  the  Depression. 

Ontario  became  Canada's  economic  hea\  y- 
weight  tor  several  reasons.  The  province  has 
had  abundant  and  varied  natural  resources, 
strategic  location  to  the  rest  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  cheap  power,  and  facili- 
ties for  communication  and  transportation. 

Add  to  these  factors  the  province's  large 
land  area  and  population  and  you've  got  the 
ingredients  for  one  of  the  w  orld's  most  indus- 
trial i/ed  areas. 

The  fur  trade  and  search  for  a  Western 
Sea  lured  French  explorers  into  the  region 
in  the  early  1600s.  But  Ontario  was  virtually 
unsettled  when  it  became  British  in  1763. 
The  American  revolution  played  a  key 


role  in  Ontario's  founding,  as  about  5.000 
Loyalist  English-speaking  settlers  streamed 
north  from  the  colonies. 

Bj  the  late  1700s.  the  province  was  pro- 
ducing enough  to  start  exporting  flour  and 
«  heat. 

Swelled  by  land-seekers  from  the  U.S., 
and  British  emigrants.  Ontario's  population 
had  grown  to  430.000  by  1840.  Sawmills, 
grist  mills  and  little  local  industries  had 
sprung  up.  New  roads  encouraged  settle- 
ment and  made  it  easier  to  nunc  goods. 

Other  improvements  in  transportation 

development  of  steamboats,  improvement 
of  channels  and  harbors  and  building  of 
canals  such  as  the  Rideau,  Trent  and  Wel- 
land     also  encouraged  economic  growth. 

In  the  1850s.  railways,  telegraphs  and 
improved  ocean  navigation  increased  trade, 
with  timber  and  agricultural  products  still 
the  main  exports. 

An  expanding  young  Canada  was  also 
good  for  Ontario.  The  completion  of  the 
CPR  in  1885  gave  it  access  to  the  West. 
Ontario  lost  farmers  to  the  Prairies,  but 
gained  a  new  market  for  manufactured 
goods. 


And  railways  also  opened  up  Northern 
Ontario.  Rich  mineral  deposits  were  disco- 
vered as  railway  crews  blasted  their  way 
through  the  rugged  Canadian  Shield  in 
Northern  Ontario. 

The  province  has  8.5  million  people,  a 
third  ol  all  Canadians.  It  is  Canada's  most 
urbanized  province  81  per  cent  live  in 
cities  and  towns.  Nine  in  10  Ontario  resi- 
dents live  in  the  southern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince. Primary  industries  such  as  mining, 
logging  and  pulp  and  paper  are  centred  in 
Northern  Ontario,  which  makes  up  five- 
sixths  of  the  province's  land  area 

Since  Canada's  first  census  in  1971 .  Ont- 
ario has  had  the  largest  population,  which 
means  lots  of  workers  —  and  consumers. 
This  has  helped  make  Ontario  the  biggest 
wealth  producer  in  almost  every  field: 
•   Manufacturing:  For  a  long  time  Onta- 
rio's manufacturing  output  more  than 
equalled  the  rest  of  Canada's  combined. 
In  1977.  the  latest  statistics  available 
showed  the  value  o!  goods  shipped  by 
Ontario  manufacturers  was  S55.9  billion, 
compared  to  Canada's  total  of  $109.8 
billion. 


fishing  boats  at  harbor  at  Alaska's  Kodiak  Island. 
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Industrial  lights  at  Hamilton  (above). 
Street  scene  in  Toronto's  Yorkville  district  (below). 


Major  manufactured  goods  are  motor 
vehicles,  iron  and  steel,  car  parts  and  acces- 
sories, foods  and  beverages  and  paper. 

However,  Ontario's  manufacturing  indus- 
try has  turned  sluggish.  Through  the  first 
half  of  1978,  it  fell  behind  Nova  Scotia, 
Quebec,  Newfoundland,  Manitoba,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia,  in  growth  of  manu- 
facturing shipments. 

•  Mining:  Ontario  produces  20  per  cent  of 
Canada's  output  of  minerals,  30  per  cent 
if  Alberta's  petroleum  is  excluded.  The 
central  province  leads  in  production  of 
several  key  minerals,  including  gold,  silver 
uranium,  salt,  zinc,  nickel  and  is  second 
to  B.C.  in  copper  production. 

Its  mineral  output  in  1979  was  estimated 
at  $3.27  billion.  (Alberta's  output  was  SI 2.85 
billion,  about  95  per  cent  of  which  was  attri- 
butable to  oil,  natural  gas  and  natural  gas 
products.) 

•  Gross  National  Product:  Ontario  still 
produces  about  40  per  cent  of  Canada's 
GNP,  which  is  the  market  value  of  all 
final  goods  and  services. 

•  Financial,  retail:  Toronto  is  Canada's 
financial  heavyweight,  largely  because  a 
third  of  all  Canadian  consumers  live  with- 
in 160  kilometres  of  Toronto.  The  Toronto 
stock  exchange  is  second  in  North  Amer- 
ica only  to  New  York's. 

But  Ontario  is  more  than  skyscrapers, 
freeways  and  smokestacks.  The  province  also 
leads  in  agriculture:  Ontario  has  the  largest 
number  of  occupied  farms.  It  leads  Canada 
in  cash  receipts  from  farming  —  $2.5  billion 
in  1977,  compared  with  $10  billion  for 
Canada. 

Ontario  is  also  Canada's  largest  fur  pro- 
ducer. 

The  jewel  in  Ontario's  economic  crown  is 
Toronto,  Canada's  largest  city  with  2.2  mil- 
lion people,  and  Canada's  leading  commer- 
cial and  industrial  centre.  The  symbols  of 
success  abound  —  the  CN  Tower,  that  giant 
hypodermic  needle  shooting  into  the  sky, 
and  the  gleaming  bank  buildings  on  Bay 
Street. 

Toronto  is  also  the  centre  of  cultural  life. 
It's  the  media  Mecca,  centre  of  television 


networks,  Canada's  largest  newspapers  and 
major  magazines.  This  gives  the  city  the 
ability  to  define  national  cultural  values  and 
social  attitudes  which  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, whether  it  accepts  or  rejects  them,  still 
uses  as  a  point  of  reference. 

Toronto  has  long  been  considered  the 
"making-it"  capital  of  Canada,  attracting 
the  best  and  brightest  Canadians  bent  on 
climbing  to  the  top  of  their  chosen  profes- 
sions. Does  this  translate  into  faster-pace, 
more  competitive  lifestyle? 

"People  in  Toronto  work  like  hell,  it's  a 
very  Calvinistic  city,"  says  Don  Obe,  editor 
of  Toronto  Magazine,  who  was  asked  to 
make  some  generalizations  about  the  city. 
"There's  a  sense  of  wasted  time  if  one  just 
goes  to  lunch  and  watches  the  people  walk 
by.  Lunch  is  to  do  business  over." 

Torontonians  also  pay  attention  to  sta- 
tus, Obe  says.  They  recognize  immediately 
the  house  one  owns,  the  office  one  works  in. 
Who  you  eat  with,  where  you  eat,  what 
social  occasions  you're  invited  to,  are  all 
important. 


But  that  doesn't  mean  the  environment  is 
barren,  impersonal  or  that  Torontonians 
hate  the  place. 

"You  can  become  just  as  delighted  by  a 
totally  urban  environment.  It  is  a  clean, 
extremely  well-developed  urban  environment 
but  a  close-packed  kind  of  existence." 

Toronto  also  teaches  some  lessons  about 
how  to  cope  with  development  without  ruin- 
ing quality  of  life.  The  city  doesn't  seem  so 
competitive  to  Karen  Wilkin,  who  grew  up 
in  New  York.  Wilkin  is  a  freelance  art  cura- 
tor who  used  to  be  curator  at  the  Edmonton 
Art  Gallery. 

"Toronto  is  a  city  of  trees  and  parks.  It 
has  the  best  city  tree  planting  authority  any- 
where...the  city  has  not  lost  its  character. 

"Toronto  has  not  been  seduced  into  think- 
ing that  progress  means  tearing  down  every- 
thing that's  15  years  old.  They  haven't  sacri- 
ficed the  pleasure  of  having  out-of-door 
spaces." 

Despite  its  wealth,  Ontario  faces  some 
grim  economic  realities: 

•  Too  much  dependence  on  car  making: 
One  in  six  manufacturing  jobs  is  related 
to  the  ailing  auto  industry. 

•  Weak  manufacturing  industries:  Too 
many  of  them  aren't  developing  new  pro- 
ducts, and  too  many  arc  branch  plants. 
More  than  55  percent  of  Ontario  workers 
are  employed  by  foreign  subsidiaries,  the 
highest  level  in  Canada. 

•  Losing  investment  to  Alberta:  A  boom- 
ing western  economy  will  lure  even  more 
investment  dollars  away  from  Ontario. 
The  Toronto  Star  reported  an  estimated 
$5  billion  in  construction  projects  moved 
to  Alberta  from  Ontario  between  1976 
and  1979.  The  Star  also  reported  that  the 
West,  with  28  percent  of  Canada's  popu- 
lation, was  attracting  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  national  investment. 

•  Ontario's  population  is  growing  at  less 
than  one  per  cent  a  year.  Fewer  new 
people  mean  fewer  new  houses,  cars, 
appliances,  shopping  centres.  And  that 
means  less  demand  for  building  materials, 
steel  construction,  refrigerator  plants. 
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Juneau.  Alaska  (left). 


Alaska  is  the  new  rich  kid  on  the  block. 
This  kid  never  really  had  much 
money  —  he's  been  tied  to  the  apron 
strings  of  the  U.S.  federal  government  in 
distant  Washington  D.C.,  depending  on  the 
government  and  military  for  jobs. 

Alaska  has  always  had  a  lot  of  inhospit- 
able wilderness      forbidding  forests,  ice- 
cold  streams,  snow-capped  mountains  - 
and  a  lot  of  potential. 

Only  recently  has  it  realized  that  poten- 
tial in  a  gusher  of  petrodollars.  But  even  in 
the  glow  of  all  that  wealth,  there  are  dark 
clouds  in  Alaska's  future.  What  happens 
when  oil  revenue,  which  supports  about  90 
per  cent  of  government  spending,  dries  up? 

Alaska's  history  has  been  a  story  of  boom, 
bust,  and  neglect. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  since  the 
coming  of  the  white  man,  Alaska  was  large- 
ly ignored  by  the  Russian  and  later  the 
American  governments. 

The  first  Russian  settlers  were  interested 
only  in  the  fur  trade.  Russians  leaders  decided 
thev  could  not  defend  the  territory  and  still 


pursue  ambitions  in  Asia,  so  they  sold  Alaska 
to  the  U nited  States  for  $7.2  million  in  1 867. 
(This  year,  oil  royalties  and  production  taxes 
will  bring  in  54.3  billion.) 

The  first  boom  occurred  in  1898.  when 
thousands  caught  gold  fever  and  rushed  to 
the  Klondike.  Alaska  prospered  by  selling 
supplies  to  goldpanners  on  their  way  to  the 
Yukon.  Eventually,  gold  was  found  in  Alaska 
itself. 

But  the  gold  rush  changed  little.  Gold- 
seekers  came  and  went.  The  important 
effect  was  that  it  sparked  interest  in  the  new 
territory. 

In  later  years.  Alaska  was  essentially  a 
colony  of  the  U.S.  The  federal  government 
controlled  Alaska's  resources.  The  territory 
supplied  raw  materials  such  as  fish,  miner- 
als and  gold  in  exchange  for  finished  goods. 

The  Second  World  War  revolutionized 
Alaska.  Its  strategic  position  made  it  vital  to 
the  U.S.  defence  plan.  More  than  a  billion 
dollars  were  spent  between  1941  and  1945. 
bringing  an  improved  railroad,  ex- 
panded airports  and  more  roads.  It  also 


stimulated  growth  modern  hotels  and 
office  buildings  sprang  up.  new  houses  and 
schools  were  built. 

Federal  interest  waned  briefly  after  1945 
but  picked  up  again  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Cold  War. 

The  state  still  depends  heavilj  on  the 
government  and  military  to  provide  jobs. 

Many  Alaskans  expected  that  statehood 
in  1959  would  solve  their  problems.  But  it 
didn't  reduce  the  federal  role  or  produce 
instant  wealth.  And  it  cost  money  which 
they  somehow  would  have  to  raise  on  their 
own. 

They  didn't  have  any  reason  to  believe 
their  economy  would  be  stable  until  the 
massive  oil  discovery  in  the  North  Slope  at 
Prudhoe  Bavin  1968. 

Work  on  the  Trans- Alaska  pipeline  began 
in  1974.  sparking  an  oil  boom  in  Fairbanks. 
Money  flowed  easily  and  aggressive  hook- 
ers roamed  Second  Avenue,  one  of  the  town's 
main  streets.  Most  of  the  town's  bars  would 
stay  open  until  5  a.m.  and  reopen  a  few 
hours  later  for  early  morning  drinkers. 

The  influx  of  w  orkers  brought  more  jobs, 
more  crime  —  and  more  unemployment. 
Public  services  were  stretched  beyond  their 
limit. 

How  much  oil  is  in  the  North  Slope'.' The 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  22  billion 
to  59  billion  barrels  arc  recoverable;  the 
state's  estimate  is  68  billion  to  138  billion. 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  field  alone  has  about 
27  trillion  cubic  feet  of  recoverable  gas.  A 
lot  more  will  likely  be  found  under  the  North 
Slope  and  off  shore.  (The  state  puts  the 
figure  as  high  as  440  trillion  cubic  feet). 

The  first  oil  flowed  through  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  on  June  20.  1977. 

Joe  Donahue,  deputy  commissioner  of 
revenue,  notes  that  although  oil  was  disco- 
vered in  1968.  state  coffers  onlj  started  to 
bulge  w  it h  oil  revenue  last  year.  This  was  the 
first  legislative  session  in  which  the  govern- 
ment had  a  surplus  of  revenue. 

Much  of  the  money  has  gone  to  improve 
roads,  health  and  social  services  things 
the  state  has  had  to  scrimp  on  over  the 
years. 
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Whale  hunters  unload 
their  boat  at  Barrow, 
Alaska 


This  year,  oil  royalties  and  production 
taxes  will  bring  in  $4.3  billion.  By  1985. 
Alaska's  total  oil  income  will  be  at  least  $32 
billion. 

Alaskan  politicians  want  to  return  some 
of  those  petrodollars  to  the  people. 

The  legislators  approved  a  dividend  plan 
to  give  every  Alaskan  $50  for  each  year 
they've  been  in  the  state  since  1959,  making 
the  maximum  amount  $  1 ,050.  That  amount 
will  increase  $50  a  year. 

They  also  voted  to  phase  out  all  state 
income  taxes  over  a  three-year  period  and 
will  issue  refunds  for  taxes  paid  in  1979. 

Governor  Jay  Hammond  believes  the 
schemes  will  prevent  all  the  oil  revenue  from 
being  squandered  by  state  legislators.  Peo- 
ple, not  governments,  should  decide  how  oil 
revenue  will  be  spent,  he  says. 

However,  both  schemes  are  in  limbo.  A 
young  Anchorage  couple  took  the  state  to 
court,  claiming  the  schemes  discriminate 
against  newcomers.  The  Superior  Court 
agreed  and  struck  down  both  plans.  The 
government  has  appealed  the  decision  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Alaska  isn't  throwing  all  its  money 
around.  It's  socking  away  a  quarter  of  its  oil 
revenue  into  the  new  Alaska  Permanent 
Fund,  similar  to  Alberta's  Heritage  Savings 
Trust  Fund.  Alaska's  fund  now  has  $1.3 
billion  and  is  expected  to  top  $14  billion  in 
10  years. 

More  than  half  of  Alaska's  420,000  resi- 
dents live  in  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks;  the 
rest  live  in  small  communities  scattered 
through  the  wilderness,  many  of  them  reach- 
able only  by  plane. 

"There  are  still  places  where  the  rugged 
individualist  can  lose  himself  or  herself  in 
the  outdoors,"  says  Lee  McAnerney,  com- 
missioner of  community  and  regional  af  fairs, 
who  grew  up  in  Alaska. 

"There's  been  a  big  change  in  the  entire 
style  of  living,"  she  says. 

"There's  more  of  a  sophistication  in  Alaska 
than  people  outside  give  us  credit  for.  Alas- 
kans are  well-read,  well-travelled,  well  aware 
of  the  situation  in  the  world.  Communica- 
tion has  improved." 


Even  an  economy  bursting  at  the  seams 
with  billions  of  oil  dollars  still  faces  problems. 

Alaska's  jobless  rate,  generally  the  high- 
est in  the  U.S.,  was  nine  per  cent  last  year. 
The  year  before  it  was  1 1  per  cent.  Anchor- 
age residents  must  cope  with  a  cost  of  living 
30  per  cent  higher  than  in  any  other  U.S. 
city. 

Oil  wells  aren't  providing  new  jobs  and 
exploratory  drilling  is  minimal.  Few  of  the 
workers  who  came  to  Alaska  during  the 
pipeline  construction  boom  stayed. 

"A  few  stayed  but  not  as  many  brought 
families  as  was  hoped,"  says  Commissioner 
McAnerney. 

Social  problems  increased.  Divorce  rates 
jumped.  Some  men  left  their  families  in 
Alaska  and  returned  to  the  southern  states, 
thus  increasing  welfare  costs. 

Alaska's  other  major  industries,  timber 
and  fishing,  are  ant-sized  compared  to  the 
elephantine  oil  industry. 

The  state  wants  to  diversify  its  economy 
but  it  is  too  remote  and  underpopulated  to 
support  much  manufacturing.  Many  ventures 
would  require  billions  in  government  sub- 
sidies. 

Alaska  has  become  a  battleground  for 
those  who  want  development  and  those 
who  want  large  areas  set  aside  in  national 
parks  and  wildlife  ref  uges.  It  has  been  dubbed 
the  d-2  debate  after  section  I7d-2  of  the 
1971  native  claims  settlement. 

When  it  became  a  state,  Alaska  was  pro- 
mised ownership  of  51.6  million  hectares. 
But  it  remains  to  be  resolved  which  lands 
the  state  will  get  and  what  controls  will  be 
clamped  on  federal  lands. 

By  1977,  Congress  was  considering  sev- 
eral proposals.  One  was  the  original  d-2 
measure  covering  41 .6  million  hectares,  while 
environmentalists  proposed  to  withdraw  57.6 
million  hectares  in  bills  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Morris  Udall  and  Senator  Henry 
Jackson.  Somewhere  in  between  were  var- 
ious schemes. 

When  Congress  couldn't  come  up  with  a 
solution,  President  Jimmy  Carter  invoked  a 
1906  statute  to  put  22.4  million  hectares  into 
park  preserves  called  national  monuments. 


The  U.S.  interior  department  stepped  in. 
too,  withdrawing  48.4  million  hectares  until 
Congress  had  a  chance  to  act. 

This  kind  of  executive  action  upset  state 
politicians.  They  insist  no  more  conserva- 
tion projects  should  be  created  without 
approval  of  Congress. 

They  are  also  concerned  that: 

•  Congress  keep  its  promises  of  land  for 
natives  and  the  state. 

•  Alaskans'  lifestyle  be  protected.  For  ex- 
ample, many  Alaskans  were  upset  that 
sport  hunting  would  be  banned  in  national 
parks.  They  want  more  of  the  parks  con- 
verted into  preserves  where  hunting  would 
be  allowed. 

•  Highly-valuable  mineral  deposits  already 
identified  should  be  excluded  from  con- 
servation proposals. 

•  The  state  should  manage  fish  and  game 
on  land  in  Alaska,  regardless  of  who 
owns  the  land.  Other  states  have  this 
power,  Alaskan  politicians  point  out. 
Business  interests  keen  to  develop  poten- 
tially vast  mineral  deposits  were  even  more 
upset  by  the  land  proposals. 

On  the  other  hand,  environmentalists, 
and  many  Alaskans  too,  saw  the  state  as  the 
last  major  reserve  of  unspoiled  wilderness  in 
the  U.S.  They  didn't  want  to  repeat  pre\  ious 
sins  of  careless  development  in  the  southern 
states. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  bill  protecting  51.2  million  hectares. 

And  in  August,  the  Senate  approved  a 
bill  (that  the  House  still  must  approve)  under 
which  some  42.4  million  hectares  will  be 
closed  in  varying  degrees  to  development. 
Areas  set  aside  for  national  parks,  wildlife 
ref  uges  or  otherwise  reserved,  amount  to  an 
area  larger  than  the  states  of  Maine  and 
California  combined. 

Seismic  exploratory  tests  would  also  be 
allowed  in  the  most  promising  area  of  the 
North  Slope. 

Out  of  a  total  of  146  million  hectares,  the 
state  would  get  its  4 1 .6  million,  natives  1 7.6 
million  and  the  rest  would  be  federal  land. 

Brian  Tucker  is  a  journalist  in  Edmonton. 
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Muriel  Stringer 


The  Biophysical  Effects 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  growth  is  pollution.' 


Inherent  in  the  very  word  "de\  clopment" 
is  the  idea  that  it's  a  good  thing. 
After  all.  it  generally  means  more  hous- 
ing, or  more  commercial  growth  and  more 
jobs  for  more  people.  But  it  also  means  the 
i    addition  of  some  less  desirable  things  to  the 
i    em  ironment  and  sometimes  the  subtraction 
of  others  that  ought  to  be  conserved. 

All  too  often,  for  example,  dev  elopment 
!    entails  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  agri- 
cultural land  under  production. 

Dr.  Fred  Bentley.  professor  emeritus  of 
soil  science  at  the  University  of  Alberta, 
explains:  "Canada  was  settled  first  in  areas 
'  of  prime  agricultural  land  so  that  the  major 
urban  centres  have  grown  up  where  the  best 
farm  land  was.  In  Alberta,  the  most  produc- 
tive soils  lie  in  a  belt  around  thirty  miles  (48 
kilometres)  wide  running  from  just  north  ot 
Edmonton  to  Lethbridge." 

Class  I.  2,  and  3  soils  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive for  farming.  With  the  same  financial 
investment,  an  area  of  Class  4  soil  is  only 
half  as  productive  as  a  similar-sized  area  of 
Class  I  soil.  But,  as  Bentley  points  out,  soil 
classification  and  the  need  to  conserve  the 


higher  grades  ot  agricultural  land  are  seldom 
taken  into  account  when  an  area  is  being 
considered  for  dev  elopment. 

Then,  too,  there's  the  commonly  held  belie! 
that  Canada  has  an  abundance  of  land  that 
could  still  be  put  to  the  plow. 

"  I  hat  simply  isn't  true.  Canada  has  vir- 
tually no  prime  agricultural  land  which  isn't 
already  in  production.  Any  other  land  we 
might  use  for  farming  is  either  in  one  of  the 
poorer  soil  classes,  is  in  a  climatically 
hazardous  part  of  the  country  or  is  at  the 
limits  of  our  communication  systems." 

While  Bentley  believes  that  the  general 
public  is  concerned  over  rising  food  prices 
and  a  possible  decline  in  the  quality  of  our 
diet,  he  points  out  that  the  underlying  prob- 
lem is  in  the  lev  el  of  government  at  which 
land  development  is  controlled.  Except  in 
British  Columbia  and  Quebec,  zoning  is  left 
primarily  to  local  or  municipal  governments 
rather  than  provincial  or  federal  groups. 
And  so  far  there's  been  little  progress  made 
towards  convincing  the  higher  echelons  ol 
government  that  tighter  controls  are  needed. 

"Local  governments  are  very  keen  to 


increase  their  tax  bases  by  encouraging 
development  as  much  as  possible.  They're 
not  likely  to  worry  about  the  longer-term 
effects  of  allowing  developers  to  put  up 
buildings  on  good  agricultural  land.  Nor  is 
the  farmer  himself  when  he  sells  his  prop- 
erty for  anything  between  live  and  a  hundred 
times  its  value  as  farm  land.  I  he  develop- 
ment company  is  just  out  to  make  a  profit, 
while  house-buyers  simply  want  somewhere 
to  live,  and  businesses  are  looking  for  room 
to  set  up  shop  or  to  expand  their  operations, 
regardless  of  effects  on  food  production." 

Nibbling  away  good  farm  land  is.  however, 
only  one  of  the  problems  ol  development. 
Once  the  decision  to  develop  is  made,  other 
effects  on  the  environment  become  appar- 
ent, some  almost  immediately .  others  over  a 
longer  period  and  more  gradually. 

Noise,  tor  instance,  may  increase  over  time 
and  mav  affect  residents  not  only  within 
and  immediately  adjacent  to  a  developed 
area  but  also  those  along  the  access  routes 
which  now  have  to  carry  increased  traffic. 

"Most  ol  the  noise  isn't  usually  from  an 
industrial  complex  itself."  says  Malcolm 
Palmer,  an  engineer  with  the  City  of 
Edmonton.  "Motor  vehicles,  especially  die- 
sel  trucks,  put  out  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and 
the  higher  volume  of  cars  mov  ing  to  and 
from  a  developed  area  will  inev  itably  make 
for  higher  sound  levels." 

While  each  car  may  appear  to  make  little 
individual  contribution  to  the  general  din. 
the  cumulative  effect  of  a  heav  y  traf  fic  flow 
is  a  significant  increase  in  road  noise.  I  ach 
time  the  number  of  v  ehicles  is  multiplied  by 
10.  the  human  ear  hears  roughly  twice  as 
much  sound.  The  output  by  1 ,000 cars  would, 
then,  seem  about  eight  times  as  loud  as  the 
noise  made  by  only  one. 

Recently,  the  City  of  Edmonton  commis- 
sioned a  three-phase  stud)  on  noise.  One  ol 
the  findings  ol  the  first  part  ol  the  report 
shows  that  some  130.000  people  in  Edmon- 
ton live  ad  jacent  to  major  traffic  routes. 

"Beside  truck  routes."  explains  Palmer, 
"the  average  noise  level  over  a  24-hour  period 
is  more  than  65  decibels.  In  some  parts,  such 
as  along  Mavtield  Road  and  Whitemud 
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Noise  barrier  along  Edmonton's 
Mayfield  Road  (left). 
Aircraft  noise  —  another  city  concern  (centre). 
Oil  exploration  encroaching  on  rural  land.  Cold 
Lake  area  (right). 


Drive,  levels  are  well  over  70  decibels." 

Continuous  exposure  to  sound  of  more 
than  85  decibels  causes  gradual  hearing  loss, 
and  Palmer  says  only  15  per  cent  of  those 
living  near  main  arteries  in  Edmonton  can 
be  given  any  shelter  from  traffic  noise. 

"You  can't  shield  people  who  live  in  walk- 
ups  or  high-rises  with  barriers  or  earth  berms, 
and  its  not  realistic  to  expect  the  owners  of 
such  places  to  start  tearing  them  apart  and 
putting  in  better  sound  baffling." 

Setting  more  stringent  standards  for  con- 
struction in  the  first  place  is,  he  believes,  a 
priority,  and  adequate  measures  to  protect 
those  who  will  be  exposed  to  greater  traffic 
noise  should  be  a  part  of  the  planning  that 
goes  into  any  new  development. 


Trying  to  manufacture  quieter  vehicles, 
to  enforce  anti-noise  by-laws,  or  persuading 
people  to  make  more  use  of  public  trans- 
port, he  suggests,  are  not  alternatives  with 
much  chance  of  success. 

"There  would  be  technical  difficulties 
involved  in  having  the  police  run  checks  on 
cars  passing  by  —  that  would  be  hard  to  do 
accurately.  About  the  best  you  can  expect  in 
the  way  of  legal  control  is  pin-pointing  peo- 
ple who  squeal  their  tires  or  go  around  with 
obviously  defective  mufflers. " 

The  effect  of  increased  motor  vehicle  traf- 
fic resulting  from  development  is  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  ear.  As  well  as  the 
audible  evils  of  the  automobile,  each  exhaust 
makes  its  addition  to  the  load  of  carbon 
monoxide,  nitrogen  gases,  and  hydrocarbons 
being  released  into  the  air. 


Jerry  Lack,  head  of  Alberta  Environment's 
air  quality  control  branch,  notes  that,  though 
all  new  vehicles  sold  in  Canada  must  meet 
emission  control  standards,  we  have  no  leg- 
islation to  maintain  standards  once  the  veh- 
icle is  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer.  A  sample 
check  of  vehicles  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
in  1978  for  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbon output  showed  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  vehicles  tested  were  putting  out  amounts 
above  the  permitted  maximum. 

And  it  isn't  safe  to  assume  that  the  w  inds 
whistling  across  the  prairie  will  whisk  it  all 
away. 

"If  the  area  is  down  in  a  valley,  then 
you're  likely  to  find  the  pollutants  lingeringaround. 
In  Calgary,  for  instance,  most  of  the  devel- 
opment is  in  a  lower  area.  When  you  get  a 
chinook  there  and  the  warm  air  doesn't  go 
all  the  way  to  the  ground,  the  heated  air  sits 
up  above  like  a  ceiling  keeping  all  the  pollu- 
tion down  in  the  city  " 

But  people  as  individual  air  polluters  don't 
confine  their  activities  to  cars.  Gas-fired 
furnaces,  at  present  still  comprising  the  bulk 
of  home  heating  systems,  put  out  nitrogen 
gases.  About  95  per  cent  of  their  emissions 
are  converted  to  nitric  acid  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  make  their  way  into  the  soil  as 
one  form  of  acid  rain. 

An  increasingly  significant  contribution 
to  the  pollution  pall  is  also  being  made  by 
wood-burning  fireplaces  which  Lack  says 


are  becoming  more  common  in  new  hous- 
ing developments. 

"Most  of  the  new  houses  tend  to  have 
fireplaces,  maybe  because  people  think 
they're  saving  energy  by  burning  wood  or 
maybe  just  because  they  like  the  crackle  of 
logs  in  the  hearth.  But  there's  a  lot  more  to 
woodsmoke  than  just  a  nice  smell.  It's  got 
particulates  —  that's  small,  dust-like  parti- 
cles which  give  it  its  color  and  opaque  look. 
And  it  also  has  carcinogens  or  cancer-causing 
agents  present  in  small  amounts." 

Fireplace  pollutants  are  already  causing 
problems  in  Vale,  Colorado,  and  Alberta 
Environment's  pollution  emergency  response 
team  has  received  some  complaints  on  the 
same  score. 

Air  pollution  is  not.  however,  usually 
regarded  as  a  collective  crime,  and  it's  more 
usual  to  look  for  a  single  industrial  culprit. 
Additions  to  the  air  as  a  result  of  industrial 
development  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
operation  but  Jerry  Lack  feels  that  in  Alberta 
the  situation  is  well  in  control. 

Power  plants,  for  example,  produce  a  good 


a 


deal  of  particulate  matter  but  are  required 
to  screen  out  99.8  per  cent  of  it.  The  coal 
used  to  generate  power  in  Alberta  has  only 
0.3  per  cent  sulphur  so  that  sulphur  dioxide 
emissions  from  power  plants  are  not  nearly 
as  severe  a  concern  as  in  eastern  Canada 
where  coal  has  around  five  percent  sulphur. 

Alberta  industries  emitted  approximately 
550.000  tonnes  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  1978 
compared  with  630.000  tonnes  in  1974  even 
though  the  number  of  industrial  sources 
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Hazardous  waste  mana 
liquids  disposal 


increased  from  77  to  9 1 .  The  reduction,  says 
Lack,  is  due  to  tougher  controls  tougher 
than  those  of  most  other  provinces.  In 
Alberta,  sulphur  dioxide  emission  from  a 
given  plant  must  not  be  more  than  0.2  parts 
per  million  per  half  hour  —  most  other 
provinces  set  the  maximum  at  0.34  parts  per 
million. 

"We're  also  pretty  fortunate  in  that  must 
of  our  industrial  development  is  very  recent 
and  has  incorporated  newer  pollution  con- 
trol technologies.  And  we're  especially  for- 
tunate in  that  our  coal  and  natural  gas  is 
mostly  'sweet'  and  has  a  very  low  sulphur 
content." 

Hydrogen  sulphide,  a  poisonous  compo- 
nent in  "sour"  gas.  is  also  subjected  to  stiff 
controls,  although  Lack  owns  that  nothing 
is  100  per  cent  foolproof,  and  temporary 
emissions  of  air  pollutants  can  exceed  per- 
mitted levels. 

Addition  of  acid  gases  such  as  sulphur 
dioxide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  can  have 
very  obvious  effects  on  vegetation  above 
ground.  When  dissolved  in  rainwater  and 
added  to  the  soil  as  acid  rain,  such  pollu- 
tants may  also  indirectly  affect  plant  and 
animal  life,  both  natural  and  domestic. 

"If  sulphur  gets  into  the  soil,  it'll  be  taken 
up  by  plants  in  preference  to  selenium  so 
you'll  get  a  selenium  deficiency  in  the  vege- 
tation which  is  passed  on  to  grazing  anim- 
als. We  may  be  having  this  kind  of  problem 


with  one  farm  near  the  Joffre  gas  plant 
outside  Red  Deer." 

Additions  to  the  air  which  are  obnoxious 
rather  than  noxious  are  harder  to  control, 
admits  Lack.  For  example,  odors  from 
rendering  plants  are  difficult  to  fix  at  any 
acceptable  level. 

"There's  no  code  of  regulations  for  test- 
ing smells,  but  we  do  set  up  panels  of  people 
to  run  subjective  tests  on  these  kinds  of 
operations." 

Noise  and  air  pollutants  resulting  from 
development  have  at  least  the  dubious  advan- 
tage of  being  relatively  quickly  dispersed. 
Garbage,  and  industrial  and  human  efflu- 
ents, on  the  other  hand,  usually  accumulate 
in  single  locations,  either  as  solids,  liquids, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

(iarbage  dumps  that  aren't  properly 
designed  and  managed  become  not  only  an 
eyesore  but  a  real  health  hazard,  says  Law- 
rence Kryviak.  a  reclamation  engineer  with 
Alberta  Environment.  Reclaiming  existing 
dumps  generally  entails  digging  clean 
trenches,  burying  surface  garbage,  and  co\  - 
ering  the  area  with  clean  clay. 

To  avoid  such  problems,  the  provincial 
government  is  now  willing  to  set  up  and 
service  sanitary  landfills  with  proper  garbage 
collection  systems  and  layering  of  the  gar- 
bage deposits.  Some  such  fills  are  already  in 
operation  in  the  Crowsnest  Pass  and  Drum- 
heller  areas  and  another  scheduled  for 


Morinville. 

Refuse  of  a  more  liquid  nature  presents  a 
very  different  set  of  problems.  Human 
effluent  is  usually  routed  to  a  sewage  lagoon 
but  sewage,  if  allowed  to  enter  rivers  or 
lakes  without  proper  treatment,  adds  nutrients 
such  as  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  and  can 
cause  great  increases  in  grow  th  of  algae  and 
a  clogging  of  the  waterway  as  well  as  a 
decline  in  the  fish  population. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  total  phospho- 
rus entering  the  Bow  River  between  Calgary 
and  the  junction  of  the  Bow  and  Oldman 
Rivers  comes  from  the  Calgary  storm  and 
sanitary  sewer  systems.  Trevor  Reynoldson. 
head  of  the  biology  section  at  Alberta 
Environment's  water  quality  control  division, 
points  out  that  development  can  also  add 
nutrients  to  water  in  less  conspicuous  ways, 
such  as  via  run-off  from  law  ns  and  gardens 
which  have  been  heavily  fertilized. 

"It's  true  that  cottages  around  some  of 
the  lakes  have  pretty  primitive  sewage  dis- 
posal methods  sometimes  but  it's  the  munic- 
ipal effluents  that  arc  hardest  to  control.  We 
really  need  help  from  the  medical  profession 
to  set  priorities  on  what  we  should  be  moni- 
toring in  output  of  effluents." 

Effects  of  industrial  development  on  water 
pollution  may  be  chemical  or  purely  physical. 
Controls  over  output  from  a  fertilizer  plant 
may  deal  with  emissions  of  ammonia  and 
phosphates,  whereas  a  gravel  plant  might 
be  required  to  set  up  mechanisms  to  prevent 
the  release  of  large  quantities  ot  silt  into  an 
adjacent  river. 

Leslie  Johnston,  an  engineer  w  ith  Alberta 
Environment's  standards  and  approvals 
branch,  explains:  "Essentially,  it's  a  case  of 
issuing  a  Clean  Water  Permit  to  a  plant  on 
the  basis  of  best  practicable  technology.  This 
means  that  the  plant  has  to  control  its 
additions  to  the  water  by  some  method  which 
has  been  proven  workable  elsewhere.  It's 
also  very  important  for  us  to  check  w  hether 
the  river  receiving  the  effluent  w  ill  be  able  to 
accept  it  at  the  rate  specified  even  when 
water  tlow  is  at  its  lowest." 

Industrial  waste  management  is  more  of 
a  problem  in  liquid  disposal  than  in  trying 
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Edmonton  industrial  skyline. 


to  find  methods  for  dealing  with  large  quantities 
of  solids.  Indiscriminate  pouring  of 
thousands  of  gallons  of  potentially  hazardous 
liquid  waste  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
concept  of  a  sanitary  landfill,  says  Rob 
Pritchard,  head  of  the  hazardous  materials 
section  of  Alberta  Environment's  waste 
management  branch. 

"Liquids  dumped  like  this  are  very  difficult 
to  track  down  and  very  hard  to  manage. 
They  11  leach  into  the  ground  and  may  end 
up  in  rivers  or  other  water  supply 
sources." 

Adverse  effects  due  to  industrial  devel- 
opment, he  feels,  aren't  usually  caused  by 
large  companies  disposing  of  their  wastes  in 
an  irresponsible  manner. 

"You'll  generally  find  that  people  in  big 
oil  or  chemical  outfits  do  a  good  job  on 
waste  disposal.  They  have  their  own  experts 
and  a  reputation  to  keep  up  so  they'll  often 
try  to  do  better  than  the  standards  actually 
call  for.  They'll  recycle  and  detoxify  wastes 
in  their  own  plant.  Some  also  have  their 
own  disposal  wells." 

Right  now,  says  Pritchard,  we  need  stricter 
controls  and  better  enforcement  of  regu- 
lations on  waste  dumping,  as  well  as  a  realistic 
system  for  helping  the  small  operator  cope 
with  the  waste  products  of  his  business. 

"Small  commercial  operations,  such  as 
electro-plating  shops,  don't  have  the  expertise 
or  the  money  to  handle  their  own  waste 
properly.  1  think  that,  theoretically,  getting 
rid  of  hazardous  wastes  is  one  hundred  per 
cent  the  responsibility  of  the  people  who 
produce  them  but  realistically  you  can't 
expect  them  to  deal  with  the  situation 
themselves.  You  have  the  choice  of  either 
putting  the  guy  out  of  business,  having  him 
hike  his  prices  so  much  to  carry  the  cost  of 
waste  disposal  that  he  goes  under  anyway, 
or,  more  likely,  forcing  him  to  dump  his 
waste  products  illegally." 

Government-subsidized  sites  where  the 
small  plant  operator  can  legally  dump  his 
wastes  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  with  less 
possibility  of  adding  toxic  materials  to  the 
environment  is  one  solution  Pritchard 
suggests  we  may  well  have  to  look  at. 


In  some  parts  of  the  province,  lack  of 
forethought  in  the  coal  mining  industry  years 
ago  is  posing  problems  today  for  the 
reclamation  branch  of  Alberta  Environment. 
Before  1976,  mining  companies  were  not 
required  to  retain  and  replace  topsoil  and 
subsoil  in  order  to  facilitate  revegetation  of 
stripped  areas.  As  a  result  it's  proving  very 
hard  to  reclaim  some  abandoned  mines, 
notably,  says  Lawrence  Kryviak,  the  one  at 
Forestburg,  where  no  effort  was  made  to 
preserve  soil  suitable  for  plant  growth.  The 
very  salt-rich  sandstone  remaining  is  a  poor 
substrate  for  plants,  and  revegetation  seems 
likely  to  be  an  extremely  long  project. 

Dennis  Parkinson,  a  professor  of  biology 


But  though  regulations  may  set  limits  on 
those  discharges,  actual  amounts  will  increase 
as  the  scale  of  industrialization  grows  in 
Alberta. 

Even  more  crucial  is  the  question  of  how 
effective  the  province's  pollution  controls 
are. 

Fred  Bentley,  for  example,  is  extremely 
concerned  about  sulphur  emissions,  which, 
he  says,  take  place  in  more  ways  than  are 
effectively  monitored  here. 

Dr.  George  La  Roi,  professor  of  botany 
at  the  University  of  Alberta,  says  govern- 
ment officials  are  "not  enforcing  the  regula- 
tions and  they  are  too  damned  lenient  when 
they  do." 


at  the  University  of  Calgary,  has  other 
concerns  about  reclamation.  Too  much  of 
the  work,  he  feels,  is  done  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis;  each  problem  is  considered  as  separate 
and  unique  and  too  little  stress  is  placed  on 
the  development  of  general  principles. 

Environmentalists'  concerns  don't  stop 
at  reclamation. 

"The  inevitable  consequence  of  growth  is 
pollution,"  says  Dr.  Loren  Hepler,  research 
professor  for  the  Alberta  Oil  Sands 
Technology  and  Research  Authority. 

He  feels  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  don't 
yet  appear  to  be  feeling  too  many  ill  effects 
relates  to  our  relatively  small  population 
and  large  area.  There's  still  enough  land,  air 
and  water  to  absorb  our  discharges  without 
immediate  and  obvious  damage. 


The  impact  of  development  on  the 
environment  can  take  place  almost  oxer- 
night;  remedying  the  ill  effects  is  usually  a 
long  and  expensive  business,  if,  indeed, 
remedies  can  be  found.  Better  planning 
might  solve  some  of  the  problems,  but  some 
price  inevitably  remains  to  be  paid. 

Who  should  pay,  and  should  the  bill  be 
presented  at  the  outset  or  at  some  future 
date  when  the  need  to  make  reparation  for 
costly  errors  can  no  longer  be  ignored'.' 

Consumers,  says  Loren  Hepler.  must  share 
some  of  the  burden. 

"We  must  have  a  collective  way  to  pay 
for  controlling  biophysical  impact,  and  we  must 
develop  a  way  to  divide  up  the  responsibility." 

Muriel  Stringer  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  Edmonton. 
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People  Pressures 

It  takes  more  than  jobs  to  satisfy  a  'work  force.' 


The  boom  in  industrial  development 
currently  affecting  Alberta  is  likely  to 
swell  into  an  economic  earthquake 
by  1990. 

Of  the  top  10  construction  projects  now 
under  way  or  about  to  start  across  Canada, 
seven  are  in  Alberta,  including  the  largest 
four. 

According  to  provincial  government  esti- 
mates, at  least  18  major  engineering  projects, 
each  costing  more  than  $20  million,  will  be 
built  in  the  province  between  1980  and  1988. 
Most  are  related  to  energy  resource  devel- 
opment. Two  of  the  biggest  ventures  the 
Alsands  oil  sands  project  and  the  Cold  Lake 
hea\  y  oil  extraction  and  upgrading  complex 

will  account  for  more  than  $13  billion. 

Not  only  will  these  megaprojects  consti- 
tute an  economic  earthquake,  but  they  also 
will  cause  a  number  of  secondary  shocks  to 
the  provincial  employment  status  quo.  and 
possible  tidal  waves  of  social  change  in  the 
regions  where  the  projects  are  centred. 

Because  many  of  them  will  be  located  in 
the  sparsely-settled  northern  hinterlands,  new 
roads,  bridges,  air  fields,  pow  er  supplies  and 
communication  facilities  w  ill  have  to  be  built 
before  construction  of  the  massive  plants 
can  begin. 

A  work  force  for  both  the  construction 
and  operation  of  plants  will  need  to  be  re- 
cruited and  transported  to  the  sites,  and 
thousands  of  people  will  immediately  de- 


mand housing,  food  and  medical  care  where 
no  such  services  have  existed  previously.  Beyond 
satisfaction  of  these  basic  physical  needs, 
the  workers  and  their  families  will  require 
those  things  that  permit  human  beings  to 
live  happily:  places  to  raise  families,  recrea- 
tion opportunities,  community  centres  and 
shopping  facilities,  for  instance. 

Thus  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
plant  construction  represents  only  one  part 
of  the  development  process  in  which  the 
province  now  finds  itself.  For  the  develop- 
ment to  go  forward,  a  huge  infrastructure  of 
human,  physical  and  financial  resources  must 
be  put  into  place  —  and  put  there  by  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after  at  the  latest. 

Although  planning  at  the  corporate,  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  levels  is  being  done  to 
ensure  the  creation  of  this  necessary  infra- 
structure, the  scope  of  the  task  and  the  short 
lead  time  on  it  may  strain  the  social  and 
economic  capacities  of  the  province  to  the 
limit. 

The  most  pressing  need  in  the  next  five 
years  will  be  for  workers.  Even  though  the 
Alberta  labor  force  grew  by  an  average 
annual  rate  of  5.4  per  cent  in  the  1971-79 
period  approximately  double  the  Cana- 
dian rate  and  even  though  people  mov- 
ing into  the  province  from  other  provinces 
and  countries  are  creating  a  high  annual  net 
migration  gain  (about  45,000  in  1980).  the 
work  force  is  still  much  too  small  to  accom- 


modate the  developments  planned  for  the 
next  10  years. 

In  1979.  more  than  1.000.000  Albertans 
were  at  work,  the  first  time  in  history  the 
magic  million  figure  was  reached.  By  1989. 
the  work  force  will  need  to  be  half  as  big 
again,  according  to  provincial  government 
estimates. 

There  is  not  much  capacity  within  the 
population  tor  expansion  ol  the  work  force. 
Unemployment  in  1979  was  3.9  percent,  far 
below  the  national  figure  of  close  to  10  per 
cent.  The  labor  force  participation  rate  (the 
number  of  people  of  working  age  w  ho  were 
employed)  was  69.4  per  cent,  the  highest  in 
the  country.  While  the  total  population  has 
grown  dramatically  since  1975.  the  labor 
force  participation  rate  has  grown  even  fas- 
ter, a  sign  that  means,  among  other  things, 
that  many  young  people  are  bypassing  post- 
secondary  education  to  go  directly  into  the 
job  market. 

So  where  will  the  plumbers,  engineers, 
secretaries,  construction  laborers,  and  all 
the  other  workers  needed  to  build  and  sup- 
port the  megaprojects.  come  from? 

Currently  Alberta  is  meeting  about  60 
per  cent  of  its  manpower  needs  by  natural 
increase  within  the  provincial  system,  while 
immigration  satisfies  the  remainder.  How- 
ever, in  the  next  five  to  10  years,  the  pro- 
vince will  be  unable  to  prov  ide  even  60  per 
cent  of  its  ow  n  workers.  The  post-war  baby 
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boom  that  swelled  the  working  ranks  with 
new  entrants  in  the  late  '60s  and  70s  has 
now  passed  into  the  established  labor  force, 
and  declining  or  static  enrolments  in  the 
schools  are  indicators  of  looming  manpower 
problems  unless  migration  is  expanded. 

In-migration,  which  has  already  created 
strains  on  the  Alberta  housing  markets,  will 
have  to  rise  to  an  annual  average  rate  of 
about  53,400  (net)  a  year  in  the  1980-84 
period,  according  to  Alberta  Advanced  Edu- 
cation and  Manpower  planning  secretariat. 
That  translates  into  one  person  coming  over 
the  provincial  boundaries  about  every  10 
minutes.  It's  also  enough  people  to  populate 
anew  Lethbridge  every  year.  Until  1988,  the 
province  estimates,  there  will  be  an  average 
annual  population  increase  of  3.6  per  cent. 

Not  only  must  the  province  find  thou- 
sands of  warm  working  bodies  in  a  hurry.  It 
must  also  find  people  with  specialized  skills 
—  people  already  in  short  supply,  before  the 
main  force  of  the  boom  has  even  hit. 

Projections  bj  the  planning  secretariat 
show  a  high  demand  throughout  the  TOs  for 
professionals  such  as  engineers,  accountants, 
systems  analysts  and  computer  programmers. 
More  than  100,000  new  managerial  and  pro- 
fessional workers  will  be  added  by  1988  to 
the  240,000  now  resident. 

Construction  of  the  industrial  plants  will 
fuel  a  search  for  tradesmen  —  electricians, 
insulators,  welders  and  plumber  pipefitters, 
among  others.  One  forecast  predicts  a 


province-wide  shortfall  of  2,200  plumbers 
in  1984. 

In  response  to  warnings  of  a  construc- 
tion manpower  crisis,  the  province  has  ini- 
tiated an  apprenticeship  training  program 
that  is  currently  training  25,000  people,  25 
per  cent  of  all  apprentices  registered  in  the 
country.  Trade  advisory  committees  have 
been  set  up  for  43  types  of  jobs  to  develop 
course  outlines  for  teaching  each  trade.  The 
courses  are  applicable  province-wide,  so  there 
is  consistency  and  quality  control  over  the 
program.  By  1983,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  33,200  apprentices  registered  in  it. 

The  government  is  also  expanding  trades 
training  in  regional  centres,  and  plans  have 
been  announced  to  build  a  third  technical 
institute  at  an  as  yet  unidentified  location. 
The  institutes  are  linking  their  programs  to 
industrial  manpower  needs  by  maintaining 
close  contact  with  the  industries  their  grad- 
uates will  serve. 

A  third  area  likely  to  show  a  high  demand 
for  employees  in  the  "80s  is  the  financial 
sector.  The  construction  boom  is  already 
creating  a  spin-off  effect  in  secondary  and 
tertiary  business  growth,  and  the  need  for 
financial  services  and  money  managers,  like 
accountants,  will  become  steadily  greater. 

Additionally,  the  provincial  government's 
policy  of  encouraging  high  technology  indus- 
try as  well  as  increased  research  in  the  medi- 
cal and  resource  fields  will  increase  demand 
for  highly  qualified,  specialized  manpower. 


The  postsecondary  education  facilities  in 
the  province  are  caught  in  a  tight  spot.  While 
the  demand  for  skilled  graduates  from  the 
technical  institutes,  junior  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  grow  in  the  '80s,  demographic 
studies  indicate  the  number  of  students  enter- 
ing the  institutions  will  not  increase  signifi- 
cantly and  may  even  decrease  in  some  in- 
stances. The  passing  of  the  baby  boom  has 
brought  a  halt  to  the  expansion  that  charac- 
terized the  system  in  the  '60s  and  early  70s. 

Not  only  are  there  fewer  students,  but 
the  ones  there  are  are  different.  For  instance, 
at  the  universities  there  are  proportionally 
more  women,  more  older  students,  and  more 
part-timers  than  in  pre\  ious  years. 

"  The  18-year-olds  are  not  going  to  uni- 
v  ersity  any  more  at  the  rate  they  did  10  years 
ago, "says a  spokesman  for  Advanced  Edu- 
cationand  Manpower.  "They  are  going  some- 
where else  —  NAIT,  SAIT  or  the  regional 
colleges     or  they  are  going  to  work. 

"When  you  can  earn  $  1 8,000  a  year  hang- 
ing on  to  the  edge  of  a  shovel,  there  is  not  so 
much  inner  push  to  go  to  university." 

Beyond  the  manpower  needs  ot  develop- 
ment, there  are  minimum  levels  of  servicing 
that  must  be  supplied  to  the  megaprojects 
and  the  areas  around  them  as  construction 
starts  up.  The  provision  of  this  initial  infra- 
structure roads,  housing  for  the  construc- 
tion work  force,  communications,  emergency 
medical  care,  and  so  on  —  is  an  expensive 
proposition,  and  there  can  be  debate  about 
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Children  on  the  bridge  at  Fort  McMurray  (lar  lelt). 
Housing  construction  at  Fori  McMurray  (lelt). 


who  has  responsibility  for  footing  the  bill. 
Should  the  industry  provide  the  infrastruc- 
ture? The  result,  if  the  history  of  resource 
town  development  in  the  U.S.  can  be  used 
as  a  guide,  could  be  a  multitude  of  company 
towns  spreading  across  the  northern  lands- 
cape in  which  people  "owe  their  souls  to  the 
company  store." 

Should  local  governments  be  expected 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility  for  pro\  iding 
support  services?  For  a  small  town  near  a 
new  giant  industrial  project,  that  process 
spells  financial  disaster.  The  town  races  to 
build  sewers,  subdivisions  and  schools  to 
accommodate  the  plant's  people  when  it 
doesn't  have  access  to  industrial  tax  revenue 
from  the  plant  itself.  Residential  taxes  be- 
come exorbitant,  and  so  do  the  deficits  in 
the  municipal  capital  and  operating  budgets. 

Should  the  province,  which  receives  re- 
venue from  the  industry  through  resource 
royalties  and  taxes,  step  in  and  organize  the 
infrastructure?  The  result  could  be  govern- 
ment by  remote  control  from  Edmonton 
and  a  reduction  in  the  free  choices  usually 
open  to  Alberta  citizens  in  the  areas  of  com- 
munity self-government,  housing  and  life- 
style. 

However  the  responsibility  is  divided,  in- 
frastructure remains  a  large  cost  hidden 
behind  the  adv  antages  of  dev  elopment. 

As  Gordon  Young,  co-ordinator  of  plans 
and  programs  for  the  Northeast  Alberta 
Regional  Commission,  notes:  "Each  plant 


creates  an  incredible  demand  for  its  own 
supportive  infrastructure.  Each  one  gener- 
ates an  in-migration  to  the  area  of  12,000  to 
15,000  people,  and  these  people  have  de- 
mands that  have  to  be  met. 

"Historically,  industry  has  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  domiciling  its  own  people, 
and  that's  a  pretty  awesome  job.  Over  and 
above  that,  the  municipality,  the  province 
and  private  enterprise  fill  in  the  gaps." 

The  total  costs  of  infrastructure  for  a 
large  plant  of  the  Syncrude  type  Young 
estimates  at  about  $500  million.  The  pro- 
vincial government  spends  about  S75  mil- 
lion on  road  access  construction  and  other 
required  physical  facilities.  Serv  ice  compan- 
ies and  agencies  like  Alberta  Government 
Telephones.  Northwestern  Utilities  and  Cal- 
gary Power  put  in  about  $25  million  worth 
of  power  and  communication  facilities. 

The  municipality's  capital  requirements 
for  its  legally  defined  responsibilities  to  the 
inevitable  new  residents  -  provision  of 
schools,  sewers,  water  and  other  civ  ic  servi- 
ces —  are  about  $30  million  to  $40  million. 
Another  $350  million  in  private  financing 
(house  mortgages,  business  equity  invest- 
ment, and  so  on)  is  needed  to  expand  the 
town. 

As  the  site  of  the  province's  first  giant 
developments,  the  Suncor  and  Syncrude  tar 
sands  extraction  plants,  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding region  of  Fort  McMurray  has  been 
a  living  laboratory  in  which  methods  of 


boom  management  were  tested.  Private 
enterprises,  local  government  and  the  pro- 
vince all  co-operated  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary infrastructure,  but  local  government 
was  left  to  carry  the  lion's  share  of  respon- 
sibility. 

Population  in  Fort  McMurrav  mush- 
roomed from  6.847  in  1971  to  28.500  in 
mid-1980.  While  a  growth  rate  of  five  per 
cent  is  generally  recognized  as  the  limit  sus- 
tainable by  a  small  municipality,  beyond 
which  services  collapse  and  the  town  goes 
bankrupt.  Fort  McMurray  had  to  cope  with 
rates  that  reached  25  per  cent  from  one  year 
to  the  next. 

In  the  seven  years  until  1978.  while  Syn- 
crude construction  and  plant  start-up  were 
under  way,  housing,  medical  care,  recrea- 
tion facilities  and  schools  were  in  critically 
short  supply  in  the  tow  n,  and  dissatisfaction 
among  residents  tended  to  be  high.  Popula- 
tion turnover  was  very  high.  Oneearlv  social 
study  found  40  percent  of  the  residents  had 
no  intention  of  staving  longer  than  two 
years. 

The  transience,  overcrowding,  high  pri- 
ces tor  scarce  goods,  and  lack  of  social  ameni- 
ties seemed  to  contribute  to  a  high  incidence 
of  personal  difficulties  among  the  residents: 
heavy  personal  debt  loads,  family  break- 
down, alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  and  sexual 
promiscuity  were  perceived  as  serious  com- 
munity problems  by  respondents  to  a  1975 
sociological  survcv . 

In  the  survey,  residents  in  professional 
positions  were  interv  iewed  about  life  in  the 
community,  and  they  identified  a  number  of 
problems  the)  saw  as  direct  results  ot  the 
boom:  exploitation  of  the  existing  town  by 
intrusive  industry  and  government,  a  refusal 
by  industry  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
social  changes  and  problems  occurring,  and 
emasculation  of  the  town's  own  local  initia- 
tive and  authority  by  provincial  agencies. 

Five  years  later,  many  of  Fort  McMur- 
ray's difficulties  are  easing.  Recently  granted 
city  status,  the  community  is  starting  to 
catch  up  to  its  explosiv  e  population  grow  th. 
Thanks  to  v  igorous  municipal  planning,  de- 
velopment control  and  special  financial assis- 
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tance  from  the  province,  it  can  now  boast  of 
its  fine  parks  and  sports  centres,  a  new  300- 
bed  hospital,  ultra-modern  shopping  malls 
occupied  by  branches  of  the  national  retail 
chains,  and  new  schools.  An  $18  million 
municipal-provincial  building  was  opened 
recently,  and  Keyano  College,  the  regional 
postsecondary  institution,  is  becoming  the 
Alberta  centre  for  training  in  heavy  equi- 
ment  maintenance  and  operation. 

Fort  McMurray  may  still  be  a  booming 
town,  but  in  eight  short  years  it  has  man- 
aged to  grow  out  of  the  mobile-home  jungle 
to  become  an  attractive,  family-oriented  com- 
munity, says  city  manager  David  Jones. 

"Because  growth  in  the  past  five  years 
has  been  firmly  managed,  we  have  avoided 
a  mish-mash  of  development,"  he  says.  "We 
have  been  able  to  build  services  around  neigh- 
borhoods so  that  today,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  we  have  more  recreation  space  than 
anywhere  in  the  province." 

After  a  lag,  the  business  and  commercial 
community  has  now  grown  into  balance, 
and  there  may  even  be  an  oversupply  of 
some  commercial  enterprises,  says  Jones. 

The  famous  boom-town  social  problems 
that  received  so  much  publicity  in  the  south- 
ern media  have  been  largely  ameliorated,  he 
maintains.  The  Syncrude  construction  phase 
has  ended,  and  with  the  plant  becoming 
operational,  a  less  transient  work  force  has 
come  to  settle  in  Fort  McMurray,  mostly 
young  couples  with  school  age  children.  The 
average  age  in  the  town  is  less  than  23,  and 
50  per  cent  of  the  population  is  of  school 
age. 

"We  haven't  had  an  axe  murder  in  the 
past  week,"  Jones  wryly  remarks. 

But  the  cost  to  the  municipality  of  cop- 
ing with  the  boom  has  been  high. 

"We  went  broke,"  he  says  bluntly. 

The  province  has  helped  out  with  extra- 
ordinary grants,  but  the  long-term  problem 
remains:  no  access  for  the  city  to  the  indus- 
trial tax  base  of  Syncrude  and  Suncor.  The 
residential  assessment  ($233,357,200  in  1 980) 
and  commercial  assessment  ($96,206,450) 
have  to  carry  the  full  tax  burden.  The  owner 
of  an  ordinary  three-bedroom  bungalow  in 


the  city  pays  municipal  tax  of  about  $1,200 
this  year. 

"The  five-year  plan  here  does  not  show 
good  news,  either,"  notes  Jones.  "With  the 
Suncor  expansion  and  more  people  moving 
in  again,  that  tax  bill  could  double  by  1985." 

The  only  solution  Jones  sees  is  provincial 
legislation  to  let  the  city  tap  into  industrial 
revenues,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  re- 
sponse to  the  city's  plea,  although  the  Energy 
Resources  Conservation  Board  has  support- 
ed the  community's  request. 

Fort  McMurray  now  intervenes  formally 
at  ERCB  hearings  on  proposed  new  devel- 
opments in  the  region.  The  city  takes  a  strong 
position  against  development  without  prior 


social  and  economic  impact  assessments  for 
the  existing  community. 

The  growing  pains  of  Fort  McMurray 
are  far  from  over,  but  the  overall  result  of 
massive  industrial  development  there  seems 
to  have  been  the  birth  of  a  modern,  wealthy, 
dynamic  young  city  where  only  a  village 
with  a  stagnant  economy  existed  20  years 
ago.  Although  the  old  way  of  life  for  the 
original  residents  has  been  largely  destroyed, 
the  new  community  has  brought  prosperity 
to  a  great  many  newcomers. 

Development  may  balance  the  strain  it 
causes  by  creating  long-range  benefits. 

Harold  Page,  managing  director  of  the 
Alberta  Chamber  of  Resources,  says  that 
sociologists  and  environmentalists  often  for- 
get the  good  a  large  project  can  do  when 


they  describe  its  so-called  "impact." 

"Some  of  us  look  at  impact  as  opportun- 
ity," he  says.  "We  should  not  use  impact  as  a 
negative  term.  Impact  can  be  beneficial, 
creating  schools  and  hospitals  that  w  ouldn't 
be  there  otherwise." 

The  government  involved  in  sanctioning 
the  project  should  take  entire  financial  respon- 
sibility for  the  necessary  public  infrastruc- 
ture. Page  believes.  The  municipalities,  as 
creatures  of  the  province,  should  look  to  the 
province  for  help  in  weathering  the  boom 
years. 

"The  municipalities  have  to  identity  their 
problems.  Then  I  would  hope  for  a  construc- 
tive approach  by  the  province  which,  for 
example,  could  approach  teaching  and  medi- 
cal care  professions  and  offer  incentives  for 
members  to  locate  in  a  resource  commun- 
ity," he  suggests. 

He  also  sees  a  need  for  expanded  provin- 
cial legislation  on  the  creation  of  new  towns. 

"Nobody  has  yet  written  the  second  and 
third  chapters  —  on  the  return  to  democracy 
in  the  community,  and  on  coping  with  a 
repetitive  boom." 

The  lessons  learned  in  Fort  McMurray 
could  soon  be  applied  in  the  other  small 
communities  about  to  take  the  brunt  of  new 
development. 

Cold  Lake,  where  Esso  Resources  Can- 
ada Ltd.  plans  to  begin  1981  construction  of 
an  $7  billion  heavy  oil  recovery  and  upgrad- 
ing plant,  will  be  the  next  region  under 
strain.  The  towns  of  Cold  Lake.  Grand 
Centre  and  Bonnyville  are  all  braced  for 
rapid  growth,  but,  compared  to  Fort 
McMurray,  they  have  had  increased  plan- 
ning lead  time.  They  have  begun  building 
new  subdivisions,  offices,  shopping  areas 
and  recreations  centres  well  ahead  of  the 
coming  boom.  The  province  has  promised 
to  shield  the  communities  from  excessive 
capital  costs  and  tax  rises.  And  Esso  is  com- 
mitted to  housing,  feeding  and  entertaining 
its  entire  construction  work  force  in  a  self- 
contained  camp  to  be  built  near  the  plant 
site,  complete  with  ball  diamonds,  indoor 
recreation  and  its  own  tavern. 

"We  expect  to  have  6,000  people  at  the 
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Planning 
'from  the  inside9 


While  the  dollar  cost  ofbuildingan  infra- 
structure for  development  is  high,  the  hu- 
man cost  can  be  even  higher  if  an  unplea- 
sant living  and  working  environment  is  gener- 
ated. 

The  challenge  facing  Alberta's  town  plan- 
ners is  the  creation  of  liveable  even  lova- 
ble —  instant  settlements,  either  in  the  wil- 
derness or  added  to  existing  but  small  communi- 
ties near  project  sites. 

Arnie  Fullerton,  a  city  planner  and  archi- 
tect who  has  worked  on  settlement  designs 
in  Calgary  and  about  30  other  towns  in  the 
province,  is  currently  helping  plan  a  new 
town  in  northeastern  Alberta.  He  believes 
that  the  megaprojects  will  succeed  only  if 
they  maintain  a  small,  human  scale  in  the 
communities  of  workers  they  create. 

"It's  relatively  easy  for  us  to  build  the 
physical  infrastructure,  to  string  some  new 
subdivisions  together  and  put  in  sewers  and 
roads.  Our  culture  is  a  culture  of  builders 
right  now,"  says  Fullerton. 

"It's  harder  for  us  to  make  a  place  which 
people  will  love,  and  in  which  they  can  fall 
in  love.  We  have  very  little  experience  with 
that." 

Fullerton  suggests  a  few  key  strategies 
for  design  of  successful  resource-based  set- 
tlements. The  first  is  to  make  the  basic  design 
unit  the  neighborhood  —  an  area  housing 
no  more  than  500  people  with  its  own  com- 
munity meeting  place,  local  school  and  neigh- 
borhood activities. 

"I'm  beginning  to  think  that  neighborhood 
size  is  embedded  in  our  genetic  pool."  says 
Fullerton.  "Ask  anyone  how  many  people 
he  knows,  and  rarely  do  you  get  an  answer 
over  four  or  five  hundred.  In  a  neighbor- 
hood of  that  population  si/e,  people  can't 
help  getting  to  know  each  other." 

To  enhance  the  formation  of  community 
spirit,  he  advocates  street  plans  which  allow 


children  rather  than  cars  to  dominate. 

"We  forget  about  children,  to  the  point 
where  we  plan  subdivisions  with  no  side- 
walks," Fullerton  notes. 

Another  key  to  success  is  to  do  away 
with  what  Fullerton  calls  "design  from  with- 
out."Instead  of  providing  ready-made  hous- 
ing with  ready-made  parks  and  shopping, 
northern  settlements  should  be  willing  to 
put  up  with  a  period  when  settlers  stay  in 
temporary  accommodation  while  deciding 
where  and  how  the}  want  to  live.  Happy 
residents  are  residents  who  feel  tree  to  choose 
their  neighborhood  and  their  house  design, 
he  points  out.  Newcomers  should  be  wel- 
comed into  the  town  planning  process. 

Says  Fullerton,  "Instead  of  planning  from 
the  outside  and  thinking  in  terms  of  infras- 
tructure, we  have  to  plan  from  the  inside 
and  think  of  the  town  as  a  process.  We  have 
to  provide  people  with  as  many  choices  as 
possible." 

A  third  element  of  a  new  human  settle- 
ment in  the  wilderness  must  be  a  special 
public  meeting  place,  what  Fullerton  calls 
"a  warm  spot"  where  people  "can  go  to 
collect  their  wits."  Resource  towns,  he  says, 
often  suffer  from  "the  wilderness  effect",  the 
fear  and  resentment  of  residents  caused  by 
their  perception  of  the  new  town  as  far  awnv 
from  the  centre  of  society. 

"When  an  individual  family  goes  into  the 
wilderness,  they  make  a  clearing  and  plant 
flowers.  A  community  of  families  needs  a 
bigger  clearing."  says  Fullerton. 

He  envisions  glass-domed,  solar-heated 
parks  that  would  be  welcoming  green  spa- 
ces year-round  in  the  forbidding  northern 
climate. 

If  such  strategies  are  used  to  keep  towns 
small-scale  and  people-si/ed.  Fullerton  be- 
lieves one  of  the  bugbears  of  frontier  resource 
tow  ns  -  the  characteristically  high  attrition 
rate     will  be  greatly  reduced. 

"Not  only  is  an  early  departure  of  a  worker 
a  big  cost  to  the  individual  and  his  family;  it 
is  an  even  bigger  cost  to  the  community  and 
to  the  industry  which  hired  and  trained  the 
person." 


site  at  the  peak  of  construction  in  1984." 
says  Glenn  Rainbird,  external  affairs  spokes- 
man tor  Esso. 

"Once  the  plant  is  open,  about  2.000 
people  will  move  in  and  settle  in  the  area  as 
permanent  plant  workers.  Others  not  directly 
employed  at  the  plant  will  be  attracted  to 
the  area,  and  we  expect  the  regional  popula- 
tion to  grow  from  its  base  of  25.000  to 
44.000  at  the  peak  of  building  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  falling  to  35.000  at  the  end  of  the 
decade  once  the  plant  is  operational." 

The  infrastructure  for  the  long  term  is 
the  responsibility  of  governments,  not  of 
industry,  says  Rainbird. 

"Industry  provides  the  tax  base.  The 
province  gains  significant  revenue  from  taxes 
and  royalties  on  the  development,  and  the 
provincial  government  in  the  main  will  be 
responsible  tor  infrastructure.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  be  involved  through  the  prov  ision 
of  front-end  funding,  but  only  on  a  business 
basis,  for  example,  counting  the  funding  as 
pre-paid  taxes." 

However,  Esso's  parent.  Imperial  Oil. 
maintains  a  corporate  contribution  program 
that  supports  local  community  projects  and 
events,  and  Cold  Fake  w  ill  be  likely  to  receive 
outright  gifts  from  the  company  from  time 
to  time. 

And  alter  Cold  Fake'.'  Within  the  decade, 
the  development  earthquake  will  rumble 
through  Fort  McKay,  where  a  new  town  is 
on  the  drawing  boards  to  service  the  Alsands 
plant;  Hardisty.  where  Pacific  Petroleums 
plans  an  $800  million  heavy  oil  upgrading 
plant;  Red  Deer,  with  a  $400  million  Alberta 
(ias  Ethylene  plant;  Bruderheim.  with  Alber- 
ta Energy's  SI 62  million  synthetic  natural 
gas  plant  and  Petalta's  S230  million  benzene 
facility;  Grand  Cache.  Knight  and  Hurdy 
where  B.C.  Forest  Products  will  build  saw- 
mills and  a  paper  mill  totalling  more  than 
S200  million;  Medicine  Hat.  where  two  meth- 
anol plants  costing  SI 30  million  are  going 
up.  The  list  will  keep  growing. 

Alberta  is  booming  into  the  eighties,  and 
everyone  in  the  province  will  soon  be  feeling 
the  aftershock. 

Elaine  Park  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  Calgary 
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Changes  caused  by  growth  are  significant 
no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  original  com- 
munity. Here  people  from  four  diverse 
communities  talk  about  the  changes  as  they 
perceive  them. 

COLD  LAKE.  Located  in  the  middle  of  a 
major  oil  sands  deposit,  Cold  Lake  and  the 
surrounding  towns  of  Grand  Centre  and 
Bonnyville  have  taken  off  in  the  past  few 
years.  Cold  Lake  now  has  1,700  residents, 
up  400  from  three  years  ago. 

With  a  $7  billion  heavy  oil  recovery  plant 
go-ahead  awaiting  the  outcome  of  oil  pricing 
talks  between  Ottawa  and  the  Alberta  govern- 
ment, the  potential  for  growth  in  the  tri- 
town  area  has  barely  even  started. 

Father  Reg  Alcock  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist Church  in  Cold  Lake  arrived  14  years 
ago.  Back  then,  he  says.  Cold  Lake  was  "a 
dusty  little  place  where  not  much  ever  hap- 
pened." The  intervening  years  have  been 
"staggering"  in  terms  of  the  areas  rapid  and 
sometimes  unsettling  development. 

The  Cold  Lake  area  is  an  energy  site  of 
national  importance.  And  despite  its  rela- 
tively small  size,  many  of  the  same  effects 


the  boom  has  stimulated  in  Edmonton  and 
Calgary  are  appearing.  Whole  sections  of 
town  are  being  ripped  up  for  construction; 
the  price  of  real  estate  is  almost  as  high  as  in 
Edmonton;  and  all  over  the  Cold  Lake  area, 
people  are  asking  themselves  where  it  all 
stops.  Father  Alcock  says. 

Mayor  Doug  Wold  of  Cold  Lake  also 
reports  that  occurrences  of  such  "boom- 
town"  behaviors  as  vandalism  and  wilful 
damage  to  property  have  risen  in  Cold  Lake. 

But,  says  Wold,  most  people  in  the  area 
who  want  a  job  can  find  one.  And  while  not 
everybody  may  be  happy  living  there  as  the 
region  hangs  in  limbo  awaiting  an  oil  pricing 
agreement,  at  least  most  are  content. 

Father  Alcock  agrees,  saying  that  all  things 
considered,  the  town  is  managing  its  new- 
found development  well.  But  as  in  all  rapid 
growth  areas,  some  residents  get  caught  in 
the  middle. 

"All  of  a  sudden,  senior  citizens  whose 
houses  are  within  walking  distance  of  the 
downtown  are  finding  their  properties  re- 
zoned  for  commercial  development.  Some 
of  them  come  out  OK  in  financial  terms  but 
it  is  enormously  unsettling  to  have  the  home 


you've  lived  in  all  your  life  and  planned  to 
retire  in  suddenly  taken  away  from  you." 
Father  Alcock  says. 

Jim  Bentein,  publisher  of  the  Cold  Lake 
Sun,  sees  many  of  the  symptoms  in  Cold 
Lake  that  he  saw  in  his  former  address, 
Edmonton. 

"People  have  become  boom  town  junkies." 
he  says.  "The  entire  economy  is  distorted 
and  so  are  a  lot  of  peoples  lives." 

Bentein  says  hundreds  of  area  residents 
have  ploughed  all  their  savings  and  equity 
into  business  ventures,  waiting  for  the  go- 
ahead  for  construction  of  oil  sands  plants. 
But  the  signal  hasn't  gone  up  yet  and  in  the 
meantime,  dozens  of  families  are  hanging 
on  financially  by  the  skins  of  their  teeth. 

Father  Alcock  notes  that  a  year  ago. 
Cold  Lake  had  four  sporting  goods  shops. 
Now,  it  has  one. 

"When  a  man  is  losing  his  shin  in  busi- 
ness, he's  just  got  to  take  it  home  with  him," 
said  Bentein.  "1  haven't  seen  any  statistics, 
but  some  lawyers  I  know  say  they're  busier 
than  ever  before  with  divorces  and  family 
court  cases." 

Wold  says  the  town  is  trying  to  adjust  to 


New  houses  at  Cold  Lake. 
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j  the  changes  in  social  conditions.  Senior  citi- 
zen housing  is  a  new  priority  and  for  the 
past  year.  Cold  Lake  has  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  get  the  province  to  approve  another 
mental  health  worker  position  there. 

"The  business  potential  for  this  area  is  so 
great  but  we're  in  limbo  now  and  people  are 

j     feeling  it,"  says  Wold. 

Father  Alcock  wonders  what  the  sleepy 
little  town  he  moved  to  in  1966  will  be  like  if. 

I  in  another  14  years,  the  predictions  come 
true  that  Cold  Lake  and  Grand  Centre, 
eight  kilometres  down  the  road,  will  run 
into  one  another. 

"A  lot  of  people  up  here  aren't  really 
turned  on  by  that  much  growth. ..myself,  I 
think  that  at  age  55,  I'd  tend  to  ask  for  a 
younger  priest  to  come  in." 

CARSELAND.  Not  much  happened  in 
Carseland,  45  kilometres  southeast  of  Cal- 
!  gary,  until  a  developer  decided  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  close  enough  to  become  a  bed- 
room community. 

Now,  the  hamlet  of  300  is  designated  as  a 
growth  centre  and  the  new  subdivisions  for 
commuters  are  expected  to  double  and  then 


triple  the  population. 

For  starters,  it  means  a  new  store  in  a 
new  shopping  plaza  and  fewer  trips  into 
Strathmore  for  groceries  and  other  goods, 
also  talk  in  the  offices  of  the  County  of 
Wheatland  of  incorporating  Carseland  into 
a  village. 

"Carseland  is  a  45-minute  drive  into  Cal- 
gary with  links  directly  into Glenmore Trail," 
says  Ernie  Masser,  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer  with  the  county.  "All  indications 
at  this  point  are  that  the  hamlet  is  really 
going  to  blossom  in  the  next  few  years." 

Chances  are  that  Carseland  will  become 
an  even  more  attractive  location  for  devel- 
opers in  the  future.  That  long  drive  into 
work  should  diminish  steadily  as  Calgary, 
now  at  560,00,  spreads  out  to  enfold  a  pro- 
jected population  of  1 .25  million  in  the  next 
20  years. 

Aside  from  some  gravel  deposits  in  the 
area,  there's  not  much  to  lure  industry  to  the 
hamlet  so  Carseland's  future  as  a  dormitory 
town  seems  assured. 

By  and  large,  the  residents  were  happy  to 
see  the  subdivisions  go  in.  "1  think  it  will 
help  the  hamlet,"  says  Barbara  Bonitz.  post 


master  in  Carseland  and  a  resident  for  34 
years. 

Carseland  has  just  completed  a  three-sheet 
curling  rink,  and  an  increasing  population 
will  aid  progress  on  the  next  project  —  an 
arena  and  recreation  centre. 

She  says  the  newcomers  blend  in  well 
with  the  existing  community.  Many  are  get- 
ting involved  in  community  service  projects, 
although  a  few,  she  notes,  tired  quickly  of 
the  lengthy  drive  and  have  returned  to  Cal- 
gary. 

"We  were  all  quite  happy  to  see  the  sub- 
divisions start,  although  1  don't  know  if  the 
people  will  want  to  see  Carseland  get  much 
bigger  once  the  subdivisions  have  gone  in." 
she  adds. 

Bill  Byma.  a  member  of  county  council 
who  lives  five  kilometres  outside  Carseland. 
says  feeling  about  the  subdiv  ision  is  gener- 
ally positive.  "Everyone  I  talk  to  seems  happy. 
There  have  been  no  complaints."  he  says. 

If  anything,  some  of  the  new  residents 
have  lamented  that  all  the  conveniences  of 
city  life  can't  be  had  in  Carseland.  "Some 
people  are  used  to  watering  their  lawns  every 
day.  You  can't  do  that  out  here  because  the 
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water  just  isn't  there." 

Shortages  in  the  utility  system  are  the 
main  drawback.  But  like  the  lack  of  an 
arena,  there're  all  part  of  the  growing  pains 
a  hamlet  undergoes  when  its  population 
suddenly  triples. 

EDMONTON.  Edmonton  leads  Canada  in 
a  lot  of  statistical  columns. 

Poised  on  the  edge  of  the  vast  resources 
of  the  North,  Edmonton  is  the  staging  area 
for  exploration  and  distribution  of  goods 
that  are  fuelling  an  economic  take-off.  The 
city  is  among  the  fastest  growing  in  the 
country. 

It  has  Canada's  first  Light  Rail  Transit 
system;  Edmonton  is  a  leader  in  the  arts; 
unemployment  is  low  and  take-home  pay  is 
high.  In  fact,  population  forecasters  are  pre- 
dicting the  city  will  again  double  in  size  in 
the  next  generation  the  way  it  has  in  the 
previous  one. 

But  there's  another  side  to  booming  Ed- 
monton. 

It's  earned  the  dubious  distinction  as 
Canada's  rape  capital,  and  women  have 
marched  in  the  streets  in  protest.  Prostitu- 
tion flourishes  openly  and  residents  of  one 
apartment  building  circulated  a  petition  to 
get  the  hookers  off  their  corner.  Male  pros- 
titutes, meanwhile,  ask  the  police  for  more 
protection. 

The  divorce  rate  continues  to  spiral;  court 
clerks  quip  "Here  comes  SI. 49  day"  when 
they  throw  open  the  doors  to  a  procession 
of  parting  couples. 

Crimes  of  violence  are  rising  every  year 
and  the  police  are  hard-pressed  to  find  re- 
cruits when  competing  against  high-paying 
jobs  in  the  oil  industry,  especially  on  the 
frontier. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  Edmonton, 
says  life-long  resident  Robert  Dear,  is  that 
the  city  attracts  transients  and  "quick-buck 
artists."  As  well,  many  of  the  families  who 
move  to  Edmonton  plan  to  stay  only  a  few 
years,  make  their  fortune  and  then  head 
elsewhere. 

"There's  just  no  attachment,  no  feeling 
that  this  city  is  home  anymore,"  he  says. 
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"On  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  it's  hard  to 
feel  like  you're  really  at  home  when  there's 
so  much  construction  going  on.  when  entire 
neighborhoods  don't  know  what's  going  to 
happen  to  them  in  the  next  few  years." 

A  recent  study  prepared  for  the  city  by 
the  University  of  Alberta's  population  re- 
search laboratory  concludes  that  almost  one- 
third  of  Edmonton  residents  don't  feel  sate 
walking  in  their  neighborhoods  after  dark. 

The  study  also  notes  that  with  the  rise  of 
fear  for  personal  safety,  respect  for  the  police 
is  also  eroding.  "Residents  talk  about  not 
only  more  police  protection  but  also  about 
...more  police  and  higher  policy  visibility," 
the  report  states. 

The  report  also  suggests  the  days  w  hen 
everybody  knew  e\  erybody  else  on  the  block 
are  slipping  away.  "An  important  item 
relates. ..to  greater  neighborhood  supervi- 
sion to  prevent  vandalism  and  juvenile 
delinquency." 

But  w  hile  concern  for  improved  policing 
was  the  major  short-term  priority  of  the 
public,  over-all  improvement  in  the  social 
fabric  of  Edmonton  was  noted  as  an  impor- 
tant long-term  goal. 

The  report  also  urges  Edmonton  city 
council  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  social 
requirements  of  senior  citizens  and  single 
parent  families. 


Improved  transportation  was  also  men- 
tioned as  a  priority. 

The  report  notes  a  strong  feeling  that 
citizens  should  have  a  larger  role  in  making 
decisions  affecting  them,  as  Edmonton  con- 
tinues to  grow.  There  was  a  "strong  senti- 
ment...by  a  large  majority  of  citizens  that 
public  feedback  should  include  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  decisions  affecting  large  residen- 
tial and  industrial  development  planned  for 
the  city." 

But  not  everyone  forecasts  gloom  and 
doom  about  Edmonton's  development. 
Arlene  Meldrum.  1979  citizen  of  the  year, 
argues  you  can't  make  an  omelette  without 
breaking  a  few  eggs. 

A  life-long  resident,  she  points  w  ith  pride 
to  the  city's  accomplishments  in  recent  years 
—  the  Citadel  Theatre,  the  Commonwealth 
Games  and  Edmonton's  growing  importance 
as  a  centre  for  trade  and  commerce. 

"1  think  the  most  important  thing  is  that 
growth  has  to  be  planned  very  carefully.. .we 
must  become  more  aware  of  planning  for 
people."  she  sa>  s. 

"It's  great  to  have  new  roads  but  what  1 
think  has  been  lacking  in  the  past  is  enough 
concern  for  what  building  that  road  will  do 
to  the  people  who  live  alongside  it." 


VEGREVILLE.  Vegreville,  an  hour's  drive 
east  from  Edmonton  on  Highway  16.  used 
to  be  known  primarily  as  a  retirement  cen- 
tre for  the  mixed  farmlands  of  northeastern 
Alberta. 

The  town  is  still  predominantly  rural  in 
character  and  depends  for  most  ol  its  liv  eli- 
hood on  its  role  as  a  regional  trading  centre. 
The  major  private  employer  in  town  is  an 
implement  and  tractor  attachment  manu- 
facturer w  hich  employs  about  50  men. 

But  two  decisions  by  government  have 
fostered  a  growth  surge  in  the  past  live  years 
that  pushed  the  population  to  8,000,  up  25 
per  cent  from  five  years  ago. 

Alberta  Government  Telephones  decided 
to  enlarge  its  microwave  facilities  in  Vegre- 
ville and  make  it  a  regional  service  and 
administrative  centre.  That  meant  that  in 
1979  alone,  60  new  families  moved  to  Vegre- 
ville. 

The  other  government  decision  was  the 
selection  of  Vegreville  as  the  site  ol  the 
Alberta  Environment  Centre.  An  inter- 
departmental research  facility  involving  the 
ministries  of  labor,  natural  resources,  envi- 
ronment and  agriculture,  it  will  eventually 
have  250  on  its  payroll. 

These  substantial  gains  for  a  relatively 
small  town  have  rippled  throughout  the 
economy. 
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Vegreville  braced  for  the  worst  five  years 
ago  when  it  was  named  as  the  location  for 
the  environment  centre.  A  University  of  Cal- 
gary social  impact  study  predicted  the  popu- 
lation could  hit  8,000  by  1980  and  the  quiet 
farming  community  would  be  inundated  by 
outbreaks  of  juvenile  delinquency,  liquor 
abuse  and  other  social  and  family  ills. 

Growth,  however,  has  been  much  slower 
than  predicted  and  has  not  yet  reached  even 
the  lowest  estimates  of  the  U  of  C  research 
team. 

Perhaps  it's  because  development  at  the 
environment  centre  is  several  years  behind 
schedule  that  Vegreville  has  not  undergone 
a  rash  of  social  problems,  said  Stan  Selin- 
ger,  head  of  common  services  at  the  centre. 

"When  1  first  read  that  report,  I  almost 
didn't  accept  the  transfer  here,"  he  said. 

Lillian  Whittier,  director  of  preventive 
social  services  for  the  town,  says  that  since 
she  moved  there  six  years  ago,  the  changes 
in  the  faces  in  the  streets  are  noticeable. 

In  1975,  one-quarter  of  the  town  was 
over  65.  But  now,  she  says,  the  stores  are  full 
of  young  mothers  with  children  in  tow.  It 
means  that  the  one-time  retirement  town 
has  had  a  significant  shift  in  its  demogra- 
phic profile  and  such  services  as  day  care, 
single  parent  programs  and  improved  recrea- 
tion facilities  and  playgrounds  are  now  in 
demand. 

There  are  plans  afoot  with  the  town  to 
put  a  roof  over  the  swimming  pool,  to  build 
a  new  arena  and  to  upgrade  parks,  Whittier 
says. 

She  adds  that  a  decade  ago,  Vegreville 
was  watching  anxiously  as  most  young  people 
left  town  to  move  to  the  cities  to  find  work. 
Now,  they're  returning  with  the  expansion 
of  government  services  in  town  —  but  bring- 
ing with  them  the  higher  expectations  of 
lifestyle  learned  in  the  city. 

Those  higher  expectations  are  often  met 
with  an  increased  income,  which  means  more 
working  mothers.  Whittier  says  that's  some- 
thing of  a  sore  point  in  Vegreville,  a  conser- 
vative town  where  Sunday  is  still  Sunday 
and  where  the  prevailing  attitude  is  that 
mothers  should  stay  at  home- 


Mayor  Larry  Ruptash,  for  example,  has 
nothing  against  day  care  for  working  moth- 
ers. He  is  convinced,  however,  that  there 
should  be  no  subsidies  from  government  to 
keep  the  costs  down. 

Ruptash  figures  Vegreville  of  1980  doesn't 
feel  all  that  different  from  the  years  before 
the  take-off.  "It's  still  pretty  much  the  same," 
he  says.  "The  feel  of  the  place  hasn't  changed 
even  with  all  the  young  people  coming  in.  If 
anything,  we're  all  darned  happy  to  see  them 
coming." 

Stan  Selinger,  who  grew  up  in  a  small 
Saskatchewan  town,  says  Vegreville  has  been 
able  to  absorb  the  growth  without  losing  its 
small-town  flavor.  The  centre,  he  notes,  did 
hire  a  community  relations  officer  to  make 
the  development  go  down  a  little  more 
smoothly  with  the  townsfolk. 

"There  was  a  fear  when  the  centre  came 
in  that  everybody  who  worked  there  would 
all  live  in  the  new  subdivisions  that  were 


going  in,"  he  says.  "But  those  civil  service 
ghettoes  full  of  newcomers  never  did  mate- 
rialize. I'd  say  the  new  people  are  pretty 
much  spread  throughout  the  town. 

"About  the  only  thing  that  the  U  of  C 
study  predicted  that's  proven  out  is  that 
taxes  have  gone  up." 

Vegreville,  the  home  of  the  giant  alumi- 
num pysanka  (Ukrainian  Easter  egg)  was 
and  still  is  very  much  a  Ukrainian  commun- 
ity. But  according  to  Whittier,  there  has 
been  no  backlash  about  the  influx  of  non- 
Ukrainians. 

"If  anything,  the  newcomers  enjoy  the 
Ukrainian  heritage  of  Vegreville  very  much. 
They  really  get  into  two  Christmases."  she 
adds. 

"Vegreville  is  still  very  much  a  rural  town. 
At  seeding  and  harv  est  time,  the  whole  place 
just  stops  cold,  although  1  suspect  it's  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  that  comes  to  an  end." 

Jack  Spearman  is  a  journalist  in  Calgary. 
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Environment  I  lews  welcomes  letters  pertaining 
to  environmental  concerns  and/  or  response  to 
articles  in  past  issues  of  the  magazine.  Publication 
of  the  various  opinions  in  no  way  implies  endorse- 
ment by  either  A  Iberta  Environment  or  this  maga- 
zine. Letters  must  be  signed,  and  Environment 
Views  reserves  the  right  to  edit  them  for  length. 

Groundwater  Also  Important 

An  excellent  overview  on  the  importance  of 
surface  water  to  the  province  was  presented 
in  the  J  une  J  uly  issue  of  Environment  Views. 
I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
other  water  resource,  namely  groundwater, 
is  also  extremely  important. 

Surface  water  is  restricted  to  water 
courses,  lakes  or  expensive  canals  and  pipe 
lines.  Groundwater  is  (generally)  available 
throughout  the  prov  ince  under  the  land  w  here 
it  is  needed.  In  most  cases  a  domestic  supply 
can  be  found  wherever  you  want;  a  number 
of  towns  and  industries  use  groundwater  for 
all  their  needs,  although  large  scale  uses 
(over  100  igpm)  are  limited  to  relatively  few 
areas. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  you: 
•  records  of  over  150,000  wells  are  on  file 


at  the  Research  Council  of  Alberta; 

•  over  7.000  new  wells  are  drilled  ever) 
year; 

•  most  farmers  and  acreage  owners  rely  on 
groundwater  for  their  domestic  needs; 

•  over  350  communities  rely  on  groundwater 
for  all,  or  at  least  part,  of  their  water 
supply. 

1  think  the  above  points  illustrate  the 
importance  of  groundwater  to  the  province. 
Perhaps  f  uture  a rticles  in  Environment  Views 
could  explore  the  subject  f  urther. 

HA.  Kerr. 
Head.  Groundwater  Branch. 
Alberta  Environment 

Issue  Condemned 

1  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  reading 
the  issue  of  Environment  Views  (Water 
Resources  Management:  1)  that  had  just 
arrived  in  our  mail  box  —  after  all,  you  had 
prepared  several  issues  that  were  excellently 
done. 

However,  after  thumbing  through  and 
looking  at  several  articles,  my  pleasure  turned 
to  surprise  and  even  anger  when  1  discovered 
that  this  issue  was  different.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  your  magazine,  or  should  1  say  our 
magazine  since  it  is  a  government  publica- 


tion, has  suddenly  become  the  public  rela- 
tions rag  for  the  "Dam  The  Rivers"  group  of 
bureaucrats  within  your  department. 

By  staying  neutral,  until  now.  your  mag- 
azine has  been  a  major  force  in  the  envir- 
onmental movement.  The  people  of  Alberta 
have  looked  to  you  to  learn  the  facts  on  all 
sides  of  a  problem,  to  help  them  examine 
alternatives  and  to  question  decisions  and 
their  long-term  implications.  I  suggest  to 
you  that  if  you  want  to  retain  the  role  of 
neutral  information  source,  helping  Alber- 
tans  to  learn  before  deciding,  then  you  had 
better  make  this  present  issue  the  last  along 
the  propaganda  road.  Please  don't  become 
the  public  relations  agent  for  those  people 
who  know  nothing  better  than  to  dam  the 
rivers,  strip  the  coal  from  the  foothills  and 
central  Alberta,  and  build  monster  nuclear 
power  plants.  Help  people  learn.  Lead  us 
out  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance  —  your 
credibility  is  at  stake! 

I  hope  this  issue  will  be  the  last  in  which 
you  are  used  to  present  only  one  side  of  an 
argument.  Neutrality  must  return! 

J.  Cam  Finlay. 
Sherwood  Park. 


I  J 
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Pipeline  Relocation  Urged 

The  Energy  Resources  Conservation  Board 
has  recommended  removal  by  the  City  of 
Edmonton  and  the  oil  industry  of  two  pipe- 
lines from  the  city  subdivision  of  Mill 
Woods. 

In  its  continuing  review  of  the  March, 
1979  propane  pipeline  explosion  which  forced 
evacuation  of  most  of  Mill  Woods,  the  ERCB 
says  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  relocation  of  the  Rimbey  Propane 
pipeline  and  the  Alberta  Products  pipeline 
from  the  residential  neighborhood.  Cost  of 
the  move  is  estimated  at  $500  million,  con- 
sidered by  the  ERCB  a  "reasonable"  safety 
expenditure. 

Report  Completed 

A  report  giving  the  biophysical  perspective 
on  route  selection  for  linear  facilities  such  as 
pipelines  and  transmission  lines  has  been 
completed  by  Alberta  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

Development  of  the  research  report  in- 
volved a  literature  review  of  environmental 
input  into  linear  facilities  planning. 

A  summary  notes  that,  while  a  route 
selection  study  is  multi-disciplinary  and 
considers  engineering,  socio-economic  and 
biophysical  concerns,  this  report  emphasizes 
the  biophysical  component  while  presenting 
it  in  the  framework  of  a  complete  routing 
study. 

Phosphorus  Removal  Funded 

Alberta  Environment  is  to  start  a  new  grant 
program  aimed  at  assisting  municipalities 
with  phosphorus  removal  from  discharged 
sewage  effluent. 

Phosphorus  is  a  nutrient  w  hich  stimulates 
weed  and  algal  growth  in  water  courses.  It 
has  been  a  particular  concern  in  Calgary, 
where  weed  growth  accelerated  by  phos- 


phorus from  the  city's  two  sewage  treatment 
plants  has  been  fouling  sections  of  the  Bow 
River. 

Phosphorus  removal  is  a  tertiary  form  of 
sewage  treatment,  and  Calgary  is  so  far  the 
only  city  to  be  required  to  implement  it. 

Approximately  $18. 1  million  has  been 
allocated  for  grants  over  the  next  six  years. 
Under  the  program  municipalities  which  have 
been  ordered  to  remove  phosphorus  from 
sewage  discharges  will  receive  90  percent  of 
the  capital  costs  of  treatment  after  paying 
the  first  $20  per  capita. 

Chemical  Removal  Planned 

Dangerous  chemicals  will  be  remov  ed  from 
school  classrooms  under  a  new  program 
administered  by  Alberta  Education,  with 
assistance  from  Alberta  Environment. 

Institution  of  the  program  followed  a 
government  search  of  more  than  300  schools, 
which  turned  up  such  chemicals  as  arsenic, 
cyanide,  ether,  mercury,  uranium  ore,  sul- 
phuric acid  and  nitric  acid. 

Dam  Plans  Announced 

1  he  Alberta  government  has  announced 
plans  to  build  a  dam  on  the  Oldman  River 
as  part  of  a  $334-million  program  to  improve 
water  supplies  and  irrigation  systems  in  south- 
ern Alberta. 

The  dam,  which  w  ill  not  become  opera- 
tional until  the  1990s,  is  expected  to  cost 
$140  million  (in  1980  dollars).  The  present 
preferred  site  is  at  Three  Rivers,  but  alloca- 
tion of  funds  has  been  deferred  to  allow  the 
Peigan  Indian  Band  time  to  submit  a  pro- 
posal concerning  an  alternate  site  on  their 
reserve,  at  Brocket. 

The  announcement  of  the  dam  has  pro- 
voked strongcriticism,  particularly  from  the 
Environment  Council  of  Alberta  and  its 
volunteer  arm,  the  public  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

The  ECA  conducted  hearings  on  water 
resources  management  in  the  Oldman  River 
basin  in  1978,  and  concluded  in  its  report 
that  "an  onstream  dam  is  not  required  at 
this  time,  nor  in  the  foreseeable  future." 


Seminar  Scheduled 

The  Banff  Centre  school  of  management  is 
to  conduct  a  seminar  Nov.  23-28  on  the 
social  dimensions  of  environmental  planning. 

The  seminar  will  focus  on  the  "people" 
issues  inherent  in  the  various  aspects  of 
resource  development  and  environmental 
planning.  Special  attention  will  be  giv  en  to 
social  considerations  and  impacts  of  devel- 
opment on  remote  northern  communities, 
including  criteria  for  socio-economic  impact 
assessment,  the  perception  of  land  and  re- 
sources by  native  people,  the  phenomenon 
of  rapid  grow  th,  and  the  role  of  local  gov  ern- 
ment. 

The  seminar  is  designed  for  personnel  of 
organizations  concerned  with  major  devel- 
opment projects  having  significant  social 
implications. 

Concern  Over  Exploration 

The  Alberta  Wilderness  Association  has 
expressed  concern  over  government  plans 
to  open  up  lands  lying  east  of  the  Fisher  and 
Highwood  Mountain  Ranges  within  Kanan- 
askis Country  to  oil  and  gas  exploration. 

The  association  notes  that  a  year  ago 
(Aug.  I,  1979),  Alberta  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  placed  an  immediate  restriction 
on  geophysical  exploration  in  Kananaskis 
Country,  thus  restricting  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration to  lands  held  under  existing  agree- 
ments. 

"The  AWA  assumes  that  the  removal  of 
the  department's  ban  on  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration within  Kananaskis  Country  has  come 
about  as  a  result  of  intense  pressures  from 
certain  segments  of  the  industry."  a  press 
release  says. 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of 
province-wide  interest  you'd  like  to 
contribute  to  Environment  Update, 
please  send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  ad- 
dress on  the  Contents  page.  The  ed- 
itor reserves  the  right  to  select  and 
edit  the  items. 


